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‘THE AMERICAN *S CREED 


in the United States of America as a govern- 
of the people, by the people, for the people, whose just 
$ are derived from the consent of the governed; a 


there! fore believe it is my duty to my country to love it, 
pp t its constitution, to obey its laws, to respect its 


William Tyler Page - 


LIBERTY, PEACE, AND JUSTICE 


A DECLARATION 


BY THE REPRESENTATIVES OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA IN GENERAL CONGRESS ASSEMBLED 


July 4, 1776 


Wauen, in the course of human events, it becomes neces- 
sary for one people to dissolve the political bands which 
have connected them with another, and to assume, among 
the powers of the earth, the separate and equal station to 
which the lews of nature and of nature’s God entitle them, 
a decent respect to the opinions of mankind requires that 
they should declare the causes which impel them to the 
separation. 
We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are 
_ ereated equal; that they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain unalienable rights; that among these, are life, liberty, 
_ and the pursuit of happiness. That, to secure these rights, 
_ governments are instituted among men, deriving their just 
_ powers from the consent of the governed; that, whenever 
_ any form of government becomes destructive of these ends, 
“it is the right of the people to alter or to abolish it, and to 
institute a new government, laying its foundation on such 
principles, and organizing its powers in such form, as to 
them shall seem most likely to effect their safety and happi- 
ness. Prudence, indeed, will dictate that governments long 
established, should not be changed for light and transient 
causes; and, accordingly, all experience hath shown, that 
ppeaikind are more disposed to suffer, while evils are suffer- 
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able, than to right themselves by abolishing the forms to 
which they are accustomed. But, when a long train of abuses 
and usurpations, pursuing invariably the same object, 
evinces a design to reduce them under absolute despotism, 
it is their right, it is their duty, to throw off such government, 
and to provide new guards for their future security. Such 
has been the patient sufferance of these colonies, and such 
is now the necessity which constrains them to alter their 
former systems of government. The history of the present 
King of Great Britain is a history of repeated injuries and 
usurpations, all having, in direct object, the establishment 
of an absolute tyranny over these States. To prove this, let 
facts be submitted to a candid world: — 

He has refused his assent to laws the most wholesome and 
necessary for the public good. 

He has forbidden his governors to pass laws of immediate 
and pressing importance, unless suspended in their operation 
till his assent should be obtained; and, when so suspended, 
he has utterly neglected to attend to them. 

He has refused to pass other laws for the accommodation 
of large districts of people, unless those people would relin- 
quish the right of representation in the legislature: a right 
inestimable to them, and formidable to tyrants only. 

He has called together legislative bodies at places un- 
usual, uncomfortable, and distant froni the depository of 
their public records, for the sole purpose of fatiguing them 
into compliance with his measures. 

He has dissolved representative houses repeatedly for 
opposing, with manly firmness, his invasions on the rights 
of the people. 

He has refused, for a long time after such dissolutions, to 
cause others to be elected; whereby the legislative powers, 
incapable of annihilation, have returned to the people at 
large for their exercise; the state remaining, in the meantime, 
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exposed to all the danger of invasion from without, and con- 
vulsions within. 

He has endeavored to prevent the population of these 
States; for that purpose, obstructing the laws for naturali- 
zation of foreigners, refusing to pass others to encourage 
their migration hither, and raising the conditions of new 
appropriations of lands. 

He has obstructed the administration of justice, by refus- 
ing his assent to laws for establishing judiciary powers. 

He has made judges dependent on his will alone, for the 
tenure of their offices, and the amount and payment of their 


salaries. 


He has erected a multitude of new offices, and sent hither 
swarms of officers to harass our people, and eat out their 
substance. ; 

He has kept among us, in time of peace, standing armies, 


- without the consent of our legislatures. 


He has affected to render the military independent of, 
and superior to, the civil power. 

He has combined, with others, to subject us to a jurisdic- 
tion foreign to our Constitution, and unacknowledged by 
our laws; giving his assent to their acts of pretended legisla- 


tion: 


For quartering large bodies of armed troops among us: 
For protecting them by a mock trial, from punishment, 
for any murders which they should commit on the inhabit- 


_ ants of these States: 
_ For cutting off our trade with all parts of the world: 


For imposing taxes on us without our consent: 
For depriving us, in many cases, of the benefit of trial by 


jury: 
_ For transporting us beyond seas to be tried for pretended 


offences: 


_, For abolishing the free system of English laws in a neigh- 
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boring province, establishing therein an arbitrary govern- 
ment, and enlarging its boundaries, so as to render it at once 
an example and fit instrument for introducing the same 
absolute rule into these colonies: 

For taking away our charters, abolishing our most valu- 
able laws, and altering, fundamentally, the powers of our 
governments: 

For suspending our own legislatures, and declaring them- 
selves invested with power to legislate for us in all cases 
whatsoever. _ ; 

He has abdicated government here, by declaring us out of 
his protection, and waging war against us. 

He has plundered our seas, ravaged our coasts, burnt our 
towns, and destroyed the lives of our people. 

He is, at this time, transporting large armies of foreign 


mercenaries to complete the works of death, desolation, and — 


tyranny, already begun, with circumstances of cruelty and 
perfidy scarcely paralleled in the most barbarous ages, and 
totally unworthy the head of a civilized nation. 

He has constrained our fellow citizens, taken captive on 


the high seas, to bear arms against their country, to become _ 


the executioners of their friends, and brethren, or to fall 
themselves by their hands. 
He has excited domestic insurrections amongst us, and has 


endeavored to bring on the inhabitants of our frontiers, the — 


‘merciless Indian savages, whose known rule of warfare is an 
undistinguished destruction of all ages, sexes, and conditions. 


In every stage of these oppressions, we have petitioned. 
for redress, in the most humble terms; our repeated peti- — 


tions have been answered only by repeated injury. A prince, 
whose character is thus marked by every act which may 
define a tyrant, is unfit to be the ruler of a free people. 

Nor have we been wanting in attention to our British 


brethren. We have warned them, from time to time, of 
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attempts made by their legislature to extend an unwarrant- 

_ able jurisdiction over us. We have reminded them of the 

circumstances of our emigration and settlement here. We 

_ have appealed to their native justice and magnanimity, 

and we have conjured them, by the ties of our common kin- 

dred, to disavow these usurpations, which would inevitably 
interrupt our connections and correspondence. They, too, 
have been deaf to the voice of justice and consanguinity. 

We must, therefore, acquiesce in the necessity which de- 

nounces our separation, and hold them, as we hold the rest 

of mankind, enemies in war, in peace, friends. 

: We, therefore, the representatives of the United States of 
- America, in general Congress assembled, appealing to the 
Supreme Judge of the world for the rectitude of our inten- 

tions, do, in the name, and by the authority of the good 

people of these colonies, solemnly publish and declare, that 
these united colonies are, and of right ought to be, free and 

- independent states: that they are absolved from all alle- 
_ giance to the British Crown, and that all political connection 

_ between them and the state of Great Britain is, and ought 


_ to be, totally dissolved; and that, as free and independent 


' states, they have full power to levy war, conclude peace, 
contract alliances, establish commerce, and to do all other 
_ acts and things which independent states may of right do. 
And, for the support of this declaration, with a firm reliance 


on the protection of Divine Providence, we mutually pledge 


to each other our lives, our fortunes, and our sacred honor. 


ADDRESS AT THE DEDICATION 


OF THE 


NATIONAL CEMETERY AT GETTYSBURG! 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


FourscorE and seven years ago our fathers brought forth 
on this continent a new nation, conceived in liberty, and 
dedicated to the proposition that all men are created equal. 

Now we are engaged in a great civil war, testing whether 
that nation, or any nation so conceived and so dedicated, 
can long endure. We are met on a great battle-field of that 
war. We have come to dedicate a portion of that field as a 
final resting-place for those who here gave their lives that 
that nation might live. It is altogether fitting and proper 
that we should do this. 

But, in a larger sense we cannot dedicate — we cannot 
consecrate — we cannot hallow — this ground. The brave 
men, living and dead, who struggled here, have consecrated 
it far above our poor power to add or detract. The world 
will little note nor long remember what we say here, but it 
can never forget what they did here. It is for us, the living, 
rather, to be dedicated here to the unfinished work which 
they who fought here have thus far so nobly advanced. It 
is rather for us to be here dedicated to the great task remain- 
ing before us — that from these honored dead we take in- 
creased devotion to that cause for which they gave the last 
full measure of devotion; that we here highly resolve that 
these dead shall not have died in vain; that this nation, 
under God, shall have a new birth of freedom; and that 
government of the people, by the people, for the people, 
shall not perish from the earth. 


1 Delivered at Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, November 19, 1863. 


OUR RESPONSIBILITIES AS A NATION’? 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


No people on earth have more cause to be thankful than 
ours, and this is said reverently, in no spirit of boastfulness 
- inourown strength, but with gratitude to the Giver of Good, 
who has blessed us with the conditions which have enabled 
us to achieve so large a measure of well-being and of happi- 
ness. Tous asa people it has been granted to lay the foun- 
dations of our national life in a new continent. We are the 
heirs of the ages, and yet we have had to pay few of the 
penalties which in old countries are exacted by the dead 
hand of a bygone civilization. We have not been obliged to 
fight for our existence against any alien race; and yet our 
life has called for the vigor and effort without which the 
_ manlier and hardier virtues wither away. Under such con- 
ditions it would be our own fault if we failed; and the success 
_ which we have had in the past, the success which we confi- 
dently believe the future will bring, should cause in us no 
feeling of vainglory, but rather a deep and abiding realiza- 
tion of all which life has offered us; a full acknowledgment of 
_ the responsibility which is ours; and a fixed determination 
to show that under a free government a mighty people can 

thrive best, alike as regards the things of the body and the 
things of the soul. 

__ Much has been given to us, and much will rightfully be 
_ expected from us. We have duties to others and duties to 
- ourselves; and we can shirk neither. We have become a 
_ great nation, forced by the fact of its greatness into relations 
with the other nations of the earth; and we must behave as 


1 Inaugural Address delivered at Washington, March 4, 1905. 
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beseems a people with such responsibilities. Toward all 
other nations, large and small, our attitude must be one of 
cordial and sincere friendship. \We must show, not only in 
our words, but in our deeds, that we are earnestly desirous 
of securing their good-will by acting toward them in a spirit 
of just and generous recognition of all their rights. But jus- 
_ tice and generosity in a nation, as in an individual, count 
most when shown, not by the weak, but by the strong. While 
ever careful to refrain from wronging others, we must be 
no less insistent that we are not wronged ourselves. We 
’ wish peace; but we wish the peace of justice, the peace of 
righteousness. We wish it because we think it is right and 
not because we are afraid. No weak nation that acts man- 
fully and justly should ever have cause to fear us, and no 
strong power should ever be able to single us out asa ib 
for insolent aggression. 

Our relations with the other Powers of the world are 
important; but still more important are our relations among 
ourselves. Such growth in wealth, in population, and in 
power as this nation has seen during the century and a 
quarter of its national life is inevitably accompanied by a 
like growth in the problems which are ever before every 
nation that rises to greatness. Power invariably means both _ 
responsibility and danger. Our forefathers faced certain 
perils which we have outgrown. We now face other perils, — 
the very existence of which it was impossible that they 
should foresee. Modern life is both complex and intense, - 
and the tremendous changes wrought by the extraordinary 
industrial development of the last half-century are felt in 
every fiber of our social and political being. Never before — 
have men tried so vast and formidable an experiment as that 
of administering the affairs of a continent under the form of 
a democratic republic. The conditions which have told for 

our marvelous material well-being, which have developed 
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to a very high degree our energy, self-reliance, and indi- 
_ vidual initiative, have also brought the care and anxiety in- 
separable from the accumulation of great wealth in indus- 
trial centers. Upon the success of our experiment much 
depends; not only as regards our own welfare, but as regards 
- the welfare of mankind. If we fail, the cause of free self- 
government throughout the world will rock to its founda- 
tions; and therefore our responsibility is heavy, to ourselves, 
to the world as it is to-day, and to the generations yet un- 
born. There is no good reason why we should fear the future, 
but there is every reason why we should face it seriously, 


neither hiding from ourselves the gravity of the problems 


before us nor fearing to approach these problems with the 
unbending, unflinching purpose to solve them aright. 

‘Yet, after all, though the problems are new, though the 
tasks set before us differ from the tasks set before our 
fathers who founded and preserved this Republic, the spirit 
in which these tasks must be undertaken and these problems 
- faced, if our duty is to be well done, remains essentially un- 
changed. We know that self-government is difficult. We 
know that no people needs such high traits of character as 
- that people which seeks to govern its affairs aright through 

the freely expressed will of the freemen who compose it. 
‘But we have faith that we shall not prove false to the memo- 
ries of the men of the mighty past. They did their work, 
they left us the splendid heritage we now enjoy. We in our 
turn have an assured confidence that we shall be ableto 
leave this heritage unwasted and enlarged to our children 
and our children’s children. To do so we must show, not 
merely in great crises, but in the everyday affairs of life, the 
_ qualities of practical intelligence, of courage, of hardihood and 
endurance, and above all the power of devotion to a lofty 
ideal, which made great the men who founded this Republic 
_ in the days of Washington, which made great the men who 
poo this Mepepse in the days of Abraham Lincoln... 


PAN-AMERICANISM 1? 
ROBERT LANSING 


Mr. PrEsIDENT, AND GENTLEMEN OF THE CONGRESS: — 

It is an especial gratification to me to address you to-day, 
not only as the officer of the United States who invited you 
to attend this great Scientific Congress of the American Re- 
publics, but also as the presiding member of the Governing 
Board of the Pan-American Union. In this dual capacity I 
have the honor and the pleasure to welcome you, gentlemen, 
to the capital of this country, in the full confidence that your _ 
deliberations will be of mutual benefit in your various spheres 
of thought and research — and not only in your individual 
spheres but in the all-embracing sphere of Pan-American 
unity and fraternity which is so near to the hearts of us all. 

It is the Pan-American spirit and the policy of Pan-Amer- 
icanism to which I would for a few moments direct your at- 
tention at this early meeting of the Congress, since it is my 
earnest hope that “‘Pan-America”’ will be the keynote which 
will influence your relations with one another and i inspire 
your thoughts and words. 

Nearly a century has passed since President Monroe pro- 
claimed to the world his famous doctrine as the National 
policy of the United States. It was founded on the principle 
that the safety of this Republic would be imperiled by the 
extension of sovereign right by a European power over ter- 
ritory in this hemisphere. Conceived in a suspicion of mo- 
narchical institutions and in a full sympathy with the re- 


_ 1 Address of welcome by the Secretary of State, December 27, 1915, at 
the Second Pan-American Scientific Congress. 
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publican idea, it was uttered at a time when our neighbors to 
the south had won their independence and were gradually 
adapting themselves to the exercise of their newly acquired 
rights. To those struggling nations the doctrine became a 
shield against the great European powers, which in the spirit 
of the age coveted political control over the rich regions 
which the new-born States had made their own. 

The United States was then a small nation, but a nation 
which had been tried in the fire; a nation whose indomitable 
will had remained unshaken by the dangers through which 


it had passed. The announcement of the Monroe Doctrine 
“was a manifestation of this will. It was a courageous thing 


for President Monroe to do. It meant much in those early 


days, not only to this country, but to those nations which 


were commencing a new life under the standard of liberty. 


‘How much it meant we can never know, since for four dec- 
_ades it remained unchallenged. 


i 
During that period the younger Republics of America, 


_ giving expression to the virile spirit born of independence 


and liberal institutions, developed rapidly and set their feet 


firmly on the path of national progress which has led them 


_ to that plane of intellectual and material prosperity which 


~S 


they to-day enjoy. 
Within recent years the Government of the United States 


_ has found no occasion, with the exception of the Venezuela 


boundary incident, to remind Europe that the Monroe Doc- 


_ trine continues unaltered a National policy of this Republic. 


The Republics of America are no longer children in the great 


_ family of nations. They have attained maturity. With en- 
_ terprise and tet fervor they are working out their sev- 


eral destinies. 

During this later time when the American Nations have 
come into a realization of their nationality and are fully con- 
scious of the responsibilities and privileges which are theirs 

/ 
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as sovereign and independent States, there has grownup 


a feeling that the Republics of this hemisphere constitute a 
group separate and apart from the other nations of the 
world, a group which is united by common ideals and 
common aspirations. I believe that this feeling is general 
throughout North and South America, and that year by 
year it has increased until it has become a potent influence 
over our political and commercial intercourse. It is the 
same feeling which, founded on sympathy and mutual in- 
terest, exists among the members of a family. It is the tie 
which draws together the twenty-one Republics and makes 
of them the American Family of Nations. 

This feeling, vague at first, has become to-day a definite 
and certain force. We term it the “Pan-American” spirit, 
from which springs the international policy of Pan-Ameri- 
canism. It is that policy which is responsible for this great 
gathering of distinguished men, who represent the best and 
most advanced thought of the Americas. It isa policy which 
this Government has unhesitatingly adopted and which it 
will do all in its power to foster and promote. ; 

When we attempt to analyze Pan-Americanism we find 
that the essential qualities are those of the family — sym- 
pathy, helpfulness and a sincere desire to see another grow 
in prosperity, absence of covetousness of another’s posses- 
sions, absence of jealousy of another’s prominence, and, 
above all, absence of that spirit of intrigue which menaces 
the domestic peace of a neighbor. Such are the qualities of 
the family tie among individuals, and such should be, and I 
believe are, the qualities which compose the tie which unites 
the American Family of Nations. 

I speak only for the Government of the United States, — 
but in doing so I am sure that I express sentiments which 
will find an echo in every Republic represented here, when 
I say that the might of this country will never be exercised ~ 
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in a spirit of greed to wrest from a neighboring state its 
territory or possessions. The ambitions of this Republic do 
not lie in the path of conquest but in the paths of peace and 
justice. Whenever and wherever we can, we will stretch 


- forth a hand to those who need help. If the sovereignty of a 


sister Republic is menaced from overseas, the power of the 
United States and, I hope and believe, the united power of 
the American Republics will constitute a bulwark which will 
protect the independence and integrity of their neighbor 
from unjust invasion or aggression. The American Family 


of Nations might well take for its motto that of Dumas’s 


_ famous musketeers, “One for all; all for one.” 


If I have correctly interpreted Pan-Americanism from the 


_ standpoint of the relations of our Governments with those 


beyond the seas, it is in entire harmony with the Monroe 


Doctrine. The Monroe Doctrine is a national policy of the 


United States; Pan-Americanism is an international policy 
of the Americas. The motives are to an extent different; 
the ends‘sought are the same. Both can exist without im- 


_ pairing the force of either. And both do exist and, I trust, 


_ will ever exist in all their vigor. 


But Pan-Americanism extends beyond the sphere of pol- 


_ itics and finds its application in the varied fields of human 


enterprise. Bearing in mind that the essential idea mani- 
‘ fests itself in codperation, it becomes necessary for effective 
_ eodperation that we should know each other better than we 
_-do now. We must not only be neighbors, but friends; not 


only friends, but intimates. We must understand one another. 


_ We must comprehend our several needs. We must study the 
_ phases of material and intellectual development which enter 
into the varied problems of national progress. We should, 
_ therefore, when opportunity offers, come together and fa- 
_ miliarize ourselves with each other’s processes of thought in 
_ dealing with legal, economic, and educational questions. 
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-, Commerce and industry, science and art, public and pri- 
vate law, government and education, all those great fields 
which invite the intellectual thought of man, fall within the 
province of the deliberations of this congress. In the ex-_ 
change of ideas and comparison of experiences we will come 
to know one another and to carry to the nations which we 
represent a better and truer knowledge of our neighbors 
than we have had in the past. I believe that from that wider 
knowledge a mutual esteem and trust will spring which will 
unite these Republics more closely politically, commercially, 
and intellectually, and will give to the Pan-American spirit 
an impulse and power which it has never known before. 

The present epoch is one which must bring home to every 
thinking American the wonderful benefits to be gained by 
trusting our neighbors and by being trusted by them, by 
codperation and helpfulness, by a dignified regard for the 
rights of all, and by living our national lives in harmony and 
good-will. 

Across the thousands of miles of the Atlantic we see 
Europe convulsed with the most terrible conflict which this 
world has ever witnessed; we see the manhood of these great 
nations shattered, their homes ruined, their productive 
energies devoted to the one purpose of destroying their 
fellow-men. When we contemplate the untold misery which 
these once happy people are enduring and the heritage 
which they are transmitting to succeeding generations, we 
cannot but contrast a continent at war and a continent at 
peace. The spectacle teaches a lesson we cannot ignore. 

_ If we seek the dominant ideas in world-politics since we 
became independent nations, we will find that we won our 
liberties when individualism absorbed men’s thoughts and 
inspired their deeds. This idea was gradually supplanted by 
that of nationalism, which found expression in the ambitions 
of conquest and the greed for territory so manifest in the 
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nineteenth century. Following the impulse of nationalism 
_the idea of internationalism began to develop. It appeared 
_ to be an increasing influence throughout the civilized world, 
_when the present war of empires, that great manifestation’ 
of nationalism, stayed its progress in Europe and brought 
discouragement to those who had hoped that the new idea 
would usher in an era of universal peace and justice. 

While we are not actual participants in the momentous 
struggle which is shattering the ideals toward which civ- 
ilization was moving and is breaking down those principles 
on which internationalism is founded, we stand as anxious 
spectators of this most terrible example of nationalism. Let 
us hope that it is the final outburst of the cardinal evils of 
that idea which has for nearly a century spread its baleful 
influence over the world. 

Pan-Americanism is an expression of the idea of inter- 

nationalism. America has become the guardian of that idea, 
_ which will in the end rule the world. Pan-Americanism is 
_ the most advanced as well as the most practical form of that 
idea. It has been made possible because of our geographical 
_ isolation, of our similar political institutions, and of our 
- common conception of human rights. Since the European 
_ War began, other factors have strengthened this natural 
_ bond and given impulse to the movement. Never before 
have our people so fully realized the significance of the words 
_ “peace” and “fraternity.” Never have the need and bene- 
fit of international codperation in every form of human ac- 
tivity been so evident as they are to-day. 
_ The path of opportunity lies plain before us Americans. 
The government and people of every Republic should strive 
toi inspire in others confidence and codperation by exhibiting 
| integrity of purpose and equity in action. Let us as mem- 
. bers of this congress, therefore, meet together on the plane 
of common interests, and together seek the common good. 


v 
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Whatever is of common interest, whatever makes for the 
common good, whatever demands united effort is a fit sub- 
ject for applied Pan-Americanism. Fraternal helpfulness is 
the keystone to the arch. Its pillars are faith and justice. 

In this great movement this congress will, I believe, play 
an exalted part. You, gentlemen, represent powerful intel- 
lectual forces in your respective countries. Together you 
represent the enlightened thought of the continent. The 
policy of Pan-Americanism is practical. The Pan-American 
spirit is ideal. It finds its source and being in the minds of 
thinking men. It is the offspring of the best, the noblest con- 
ception of international obligation. 

With all earnestness, therefore, I commend to you, gentle- 
men, the thought of the American Republies, twenty-one 
sovereign and independent nations, bound together by faith © 
and justice, and firmly cemented by a sympathy which 
knows no superior and no inferior, but which recognizes only 
equality and fraternity. 


THE MONROE DOCTRINE AND THE 
PROGRAM OF THE LEAGUE TO 
ENFORCE PEACE! 


GEORGE GRAFTON WILSON 


* Tumre have been some arguments against the platform 


‘of the League to Enforce Peace. One of the most frequently 


advanced of these arguments is that the carrying out of the 


‘platform of the league would violate the so-called Monroe 
Doctrine. These words, the Monroe Doctrine, have been 


used to designate or to conceal such a variety of ideas and 


_ practices that it is necessary to start with some premise as 


to what the Monroe Doctrine may be. 
_If the Monroe Doctrine is, as Professor Bingham says, 


an “obsolete shibboleth,”’ it is clear that the relation of the 
_ platform of the league to the content of the doctrine would 
_ be one of historical and speculative interest only. If on the 
_ other hand it is, as M. Pétin says, the substitution by the 
_ United States of an “American law for the general law of 


_ nations,” the relation of the Monroe Doctrine to the plat- 


~ form of the league would be a fundamental question. If 


_ the Monroe Doctrine is an assertion of the “supremacy of 
_ the United States in the Western Hemisphere”’ or “suprem- 


_ acy in political leadership,” there would also be reason for 


- careful deliberation. 


: 1 This paper, by the Professor of International Law at Harvard Uni- 
' versity, was read at the First National Assemblage of the League to En- 


force Peace at Washington on May 26, 1916, under the general topic 


_ “Practicability of the League Program.” ~ 
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In any case, a careful investigation would show that the 
Monroe Docirine is not a part of international law. The 
statement of the doctrine has varied. Early discussions in 
the Cabinet before the doctrine was set forth in Monroe’s 
Message seem to have been as lively as some later ones upon 
the same subject. Jefferson, when consulted upon the ad- 
visability of a policy which would not “suffer Europe to 
intermeddle with cis-Atlantic affairs,” comparing the Dec- 
laration of Independence with this doctrine, said: “That 
[the Declaration] made us a nation, this sets our compass 
and points the course which we are to steer through the 
ocean of time opening on us.” In the early days of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine the aim was to avoid further European inter- 
ference in American affairs. Later, particularly from the 


days of President Polk, the doctrine assumed a more posi- ~ 


tive form. Bismarck is reported to have called the doctrine 
a piece of “international impertinence.”” In 1901 President 
Roosevelt in his Annual Message declared: “The Monroe 
Doctrine should be the cardinal feature of the foreign pol- 
icy of all the nations of the two Americas, as it is of the 
United States,”’ and in 1904 he said that “the Monroe Doc- 
trine may force the United States, however reluctantly, in 
flagrant cases of such wrongdoing or impotence to the exer- 
cise of an international police power.” President Taft in- 


timated in his Message in 1909 that “the apprehension which 


gave rise to the Monroe Doctrine may-be said to have al- 
ready disappeared and neither the doctrine as it exists nor 


any other doctrine of American policy should be permitted. 


to operate for the perpetuation of irresponsible government, 

the escape of just obligations or the insidious allegation of 

dominating ambitions on the part of the United States.” 
The construction of the Panama Canal gave rise to new 


problems. The rumor that foreigners were making purchases 


of land about Magdalena Bay in Mexico led to pronounce- 


a 


= ita 


| the continent of America.” 
| In December, 1913, Mr. Page, the American Ambassador 
_ to Great Britain, announced a late form of policy, saying: 
| “We have now developed subtler ways than taking their 
| lands. There is the taking of their bonds, for instance. 
| Therefore, the important proposition is that no sort of 
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ments in the United States Senate, in 1912, that the United 


States could not view foreign possession of this or any such 
harbor “without grave concern,” and it was admitted that 
this is a “statement of policy, allied to the Monroe Doctrine, 
of course, but not necessarily dependent upon it or growing 
out of it.” 

As in the early days the United States considered it within 
its rights to assert a policy defensive in its nature, but for 


the preservation of its well-being, so in later days the same 


general policy has taken differing forms. President Wilson 


early in his Administration endeavored to assure the Ameri- 
_ eas of his desire for the cordial codperation of the people of 
_ the different nations, and a little later he asserted, ‘‘ we are 
_ friends of constitutional government in America; we are 


more than its friends, we are its champions’’; and, in the 
same message, he declared that the United States ‘‘must 


| regard it as one of the duties of friendship to see that from 
| No quarter are material interests made superior to human 
liberty and national opportunity.” ! President Roosevelt 


had in 1901 asserted that the doctrine referred not merely to 


_ European, but to “any non-American power.’ This was 
| recognized abroad, as Sir Edward Grey said in 1911 of the 


United States: “They had a policy associated with the name 
of Monroe, the cardinal point of which was that no European 
or non-American nation should acquire fresh territory on 


financial control can, without the consent of the United 


1 Since this paper was written President Wilson has proposed a “ Mon- 


Bi roe Doctrine for the whole world.” [Author's note.] 
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States, be obtained over these weaker nations which would 
in effect control their government.” 

These and many other views as to the significance of the 
Monroe Doctrine show the varying formsin which the United 
States has stated its opposition to the permanent occupation 
of territory or acquisition of political control in the American 
hemisphere by non-American powers. It has seemed neces- 
sary to present these differing ideas of the Monroe Doctrine 
to show that it is not law and to show that, as a manifesta- 
tion of policy, it is not set forth in any single formula. 

As single nations and as groups of nations have policies 
which vary in different parts of the world, and as the con- 
flict of policies rather than the violation of established law 
is the frequent cause of international differences, it is evident 
that, if the League to Enforce Peace cannot provide any aid 
in case of conflict of policies, its function will be compara- 
tively restricted. The conflict of policy would rarely take a 
form which would make justiciable methods practicable as 
a means to settlement. 

This being the case, reference of such matters would be to 
the council of conciliation provided for in the second article 
of the platform of the League to Enforce Peace. The first 
article provides for justiciable questions and the second 
states: — 


All other questions arising between the signatories and not 
settled by negotiation shall be submitted’to a council of concilia- 
tion for hearing, consideration and recommendation. 


Here it should be repeated that the League to Enforce Peace 
does not bind itself to carry out the recommendation which 
the council of conciliation may make but merely binds itself 
to see that no power goes to war over such a matter until 
the question has been submitted. 

The conflicts of policy would, in most cases, be settled. 
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by ordinary diplomatic negotiations between the parties 


concerned. Even the Hague Conventions of 1899 and of 


1907 for the Pacific Settlement of International Disputes, 
ratified by twenty-seven or more of the leading states of the 
world, provide that, “in case of serious disagreement or dis- 
pute, before an appeal to arms, the signatory powers agree 
to have recourse, as far as circumstances allow, to the good 
offices or mediation of one or more friendly powers” (Art. 2). 
The Convention of 1907 deems it “expedient and desirable 
that one or more powers, strangers to the dispute, should, on 
their own initiative,”’ tender such good offices. The United 
States, however, in signing this Convention made reserva- 
tion that “nothing contained in this Convention shall be so 
construed as to require the United States of America to de- 
part from its traditional policy of not intruding upon, inter- 


fering with, or entangling itself in political questions or pol- 


icy or internal administration of any foreign state; nor shall 
anything contained in the said Convention be construed to 
imply a relinquishment by the United States of America of 


_ its traditional attitude toward purely American questions.” 


The United States has, however, also within recent years, 


_ particularly since 1913, become a party to numerous trea- 


ties in which “the high contracting parties agree that all 
disputes between them, of every nature whatsoever, to the 
settlement of which previous arbitration treaties or agree- 


_ ments do not apply in their terms or are not applied in fact, 
* shall, when diplomatic methods of adjustment have failed, 


be referred for investigation and report to an international 


_ commission”; and “‘they agree not to declare war or begin 
hostilities during such investigation and before the report is 
submitted.” The report shall be presented in the maximum 
_ period of one year, but “the high contracting parties, by 


mutual accord, may shorten or extend this period.”” Some 
of these treaties are to remain effective for five years from 
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the date of ratification and then till twelve months from 
notice of intention to terminate the treaty. These treaties 
have still some time to run. Plainly, therefore, the United 
States is bound already, possibly in some cases under the 
Hague Convention and certainly under these other treaties, 
of which there are a large number, to submit disputes even 
involving the Monroe Doctrine to a body which would meet 
the requirements of the platform of the League to Enforce 
Peace. These treaties are with France, Great Britain; and 
Russia, as well as with other European States and with 
South and Central American States. The President, in pro- 
claiming these treaties, declares that he has “caused the 
said treaty to be made public, to the end that the same and 
every article and clause thereof may be observed and ful- 
filled with good faith by the United States and by the citi- 
zens thereof.” 

A dispute in regard to the Monroe Doctrine or involving 
its principles, whatever they may be, would surely be in- 
cluded in the agreement made by the United States to refer 
disputes “‘of every nature whatsoever” to an international 
commission for investigation and report. This principle has 
had endorsement by leaders in preceding Administrations 
as well as in the action upon these treaties by the present 
Administration, and is therefore not to be regarded as em- 
bodying partisan policies. The United States is already 
bound to act as regards the Monroe Doctrine in disputes 
which may arise with most states in a fashion in exact accord 
with the second article of the platform of the League to En-. 
force Peace. The aim of the league is secured when the ques- 
tion which negotiation has been unable to settle is sub- 
mitted “‘for hearing, consideration and recommendation,” 
and it makes little difference whether the body to which it 
is submitted is called an “‘international commission” or 3 
“council of conciliation.” 
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If, then, the United States and thirty or more nations are 
already bound to the principle of the second article of the 


_ league’s platform so far as the Monroe Doctrine and other 


matters are subjects of dispute, there would seem to be no 
reason for raising the question of the practicability of that 
part of the program at the present time. Its practicability 
has already been formally declared, and, as embodied in 


treaty provisions, is a part of the law of the land. 


Any further discussion as to the practicability of the ap- 


‘ plication of the league’s program to differences arising in 


regard to the Monroe Doctrine would involve the question 
as to whether treaties already made will be observed when 
put to the test. Put concretely, the question may be, will 
the United States, which has made treaties with certain 
states agreeing to submit to an international commission 
disputes “‘of every nature whatsoever,” find it practicable 
to submit a dispute arising in regard to the Monroe Doctrine 
to such a commission, or will the United States disregard the 


_ treaty, and did the United States so intend in making the 
treaty. It is to be hoped, and it must be believed, that these 
_ treaties were made in good faith and that the parties to the 


_ treaties intend to observe their provisions. It has even been 


announced that the United States proposes to observe in 


| principle toward other nations not parties to such treaties 


the conduct prescribed in these treaties. These treaties are 
called treaties for the “ Advancement of Peace” and declare 
as their object “to contribute to the development of the 


_ Spirit of universal peace” or ‘‘to serve the cause of general 
a peace.” Accordingly, the enforcement of these treaties is 
_ regarded by these states as at least desirable for the sake 


of peace. 


_ ” Under the general practice and law of nations the viola- 


tion of a treaty may be a just cause of war. If this be so, 


_ then it is particularly essential that treaties for “the de- 
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velopment of the spirit of universal peace” be kept. It 
would seem to be a simple proposition that the greater the 
risk of violation of a treaty the less ready a state will be to 
violate the treaty. This principle generally prevails, though 
at times states disregard all risks. If there is behind a treaty 
the compelling force of the fact of a signed agreement and 
the physical resources of the other signatory only, the fact 
of the agreement seems often, even in modern times, to have 
had little weight, and the sole deterrent seems to have been 
the physical power which might be felt if the agreement was 
not observed. This has given rise to the maxim often quoted 
that ‘‘a treaty is as strong as the force behind it.”’ There is 
undoubtedly some truth in the maxim. The program of 
the League to Enforce Peace proposes to adopt what is bene- 
ficial in the maxim and to put behind treaties a degree of 
force which weak states might by themselves be unable to 
command. If, under the provision by which the United 
States and other states have agreed to refer to an interna- 


tional commission all differences, there is a reservation as 


regards matters affecting the Monroe Doctrine, this reser- 
vation is not expressed or implied. 

There has been for many years evidence that treaties 
needed behind them some sanction. The one sanction which 
all nations recognize is that of force, whether it be economic, 
physical or other force. By the state which scrupulously 
observes its treaty engagements this force is never felt or 
feared. By the state that is not considerate of its treaty 
obligations this force is feared and may be felt. The state 
that proposed to observe its international obligations would 
seem to have almost a right to demand that it be secured — 
against violation of its rights by a party which has agreed 
by treaty to observe them, particularly when the party — 
which observes its international obligations has, in reliance _ 
upon the promise of the other party, refrained from building _ 
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up a force to inspire fear in that party. All that a state can 
reasonably demand is that its side of a controversy be heard 
and considered impartially. The League to Enforce Peace 
_ proposes to secure such hearing and consideration for both 
- parties but beyond that does not propose to go, even if thé 
subject of the controversy be the Monroe Doctrine. 

_ Further, it may be said if, when in dispute, the Monroe 
’ Doctrine as applied by the United States is not a policy upon 
which the United States is willing to await hearing, con- 
* sideration and recommendation, then the United States has 
‘not acted in good faith in signing these recent treaties; and 
it may also be said, if the American policy as embodied in 
the Monroe Doctrine will not stand the test of investigation 
_ and consideration, that it is time for the United States to be 
§ determining why it should longer give to the doctrine its 
_ support. 
_ As the plan of the league for submission of controversies 
such as might arise over the Monroe Doctrine has, on the 
initiative of the United States, already been embodied in 
“ treaties with a greater part of the states of the world, such 
_ aplan cannot be regarded as impracticable without condem- 
nation of the judgment of those who are in control of the 
“ affairs of the world, and this judgment the League to Enforce 
Peace, having the well-being of the world in view, does not 
. criticize and condemn, but supports and commends. 


THE LEAGUE TO ENFORCE PEACE! 
WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT 


ENGLAND, France, Russia, Italy, and now the United 
States, as allies, are engaged in the greatest war of history 
to secure permanent world peace. With twenty or more 
millions of men at the colors, with the losses in dead, 
wounded, and captured of more than twenty-five per cent, 
with debts piling mountain-high and reaching many, many 
billions, they are fighting for a definite purpose, and that is 
the defeat of German militarism. If the Prussian military 
caste retains its power to control the military and foreign 
policy of Germany after the war, peace will not be perma- 
nent, and war will begin again when the chauvinistic advis- 
ers of the Hohenzollern dynasty deem a conquest and victory 
possible. 

The Allies have made a stupendous effort and have 
strained their utmost capacity.. Unready for the war, they 
have concentrated their energy in preparation. In this 


important respect they have defeated the plan of Germany — 4 


‘in shining armor” to crush her enemies in their bone 
ness. 
But the war has not been won. Germany is in possession 


of Belgium and part of northern France. She holds Serbia — 4 
and Rumania, Poland and the Baltic Provinces of Russia. 


Peace now, even though it be made on the basis of the 
restoration of the status quo, “without indemnities and with- 
out annexations,” would be a failure to achieve the great 


1 An address delivered at Montreal, Canada, under the title, “The 
Menace of a Premature Peace,”’ September 26, 1917. mea by cour- 
tesy of the author. 
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purpose for which the Allies have made heartrending sacri- 
fice. Armaments would continue for the next war, and this 
war would have been fought in vain. The millions of lives 
lost and the hundreds of billions’ worth of the product of 
men’s labor, would be wasted. 

He who proposes peace now, therefore, either does not see 
the stake for which the Allies are fighting, or wishes the 
German military autocracy still to control the destinies of 
all of us as to peace or war. Those who favor permanent 
world peace must oppose with might and main the propo- 
sals for peace at this juncture in the war, whether made in 
socialistic councils, in pro-German conferences, or by Pope 
Benedict. That the Pontiff of the greatest Christian Church 
should wish to bring to an end a war in which millions of its 
communion are on both sides, is to be expected. That he 
should preserve a difficult neutrality is also natural. That 
his high purpose is to save the world from further suffering 
goes without saying. But the present is not the opportunity 
of an intervening peacemaker who must assume that com- 


promise is possible. 


The Allies are fighting for a principle the maintenance of 
which affects the future of civilization. If they do not 
achieve it, they have sacrificed the flower of their youth and 


' mortgaged their future for a century, and all for nothing. 


This is not a war in which the stake is territory or the sphere 
of influence of one nation over another. The Allies cannot 
concede peace until they conquer it. When they do so, it 


will be permanent. Otherwise they fail. 


There are wars like that between Japan and Russia in 


i _ which President Roosevelt properly and successfully inter- 
_ vened to bring about)a peace that helped the parties to a 
settlement. The principle at stake and the power and terri- 


tory were of such a character that a settlement might be 
made substantially permanent. But the present issue is like 
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that in our Civil War, which was whether the Union was to 
be preserved and the cancer of slavery was to be cut out. 
Peace proposals to President Lincoln were quite as numerous 
as those of to-day, and were moved by quite as high motives. 
But there was no compromise possible. Either slavery and 
disunion lost or won. So to-day the great moral object of 
the war must be achieved or defeated. ae 

An organization of citizens in the United States, known 
as the League to Enforce Peace, has been active for two 
years past in promoting its propaganda. There is a similar 
association in England. In that League are many persons 
who for years urged the settlement of all international con- 
troversies by arbitration or judicial decision. The vortex of 
death and destruction for the peoples of the world, which 
the breaking-out of the war portended, roused these peace- 
lovers and promoters to devise a plan for avoiding war after 
this should end. 

The plan is a simple one. It looks to a league of all na- 
tions in which all agree, first, that legal international con- 
troversies shall be heard and decided by a court; second, 


that controversies not to be settled on principles of law shall 


be submitted to a commission of conciliation for reeommen- 
dation of a settlement; third, that the united forces of the 
nations of the League shall resist any nation beginning war 
before the quarrel has been submitted to one tribunal or the 
other, and been decided. The American-League has not 
thought it wise to attempt to enforce the judgment or the 
settlement recommended. Its scheme is only to restrain 
the contending parties from resorting to war until after the 
peaceable procedure has been had and the decision rendered. 
The promoters of the League believe that the delay and 


deliberation arising from this enforced peaceable procedure _ 
before a war can be begun will prevent most wars, and that 
it is wiser not to attempt too much, lest the nations decline 
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to restrain their freedom of action so much. The English 
plan is more ambitious in providing that if the council of 
nations so decide, they must enforce the judgment or settle- 
ment. 

Whatever the detailed stipulations of such a league, how- 
ever, its operation and success must depend on the obliga- 
tions of the treaty stipulations. Unless their binding effect 
is recognized by the nations as a sacred principle, the stipu- 
lations of the league will be “writ in water.” The revelations 
and disclosures of this war will satisfy the members of the 
League that as long as-the present military caste controls 
the German military and foreign policy, the league is im- 
practicable, and would not be worth the parchment on 
which its obligations would be recorded. Why have they 
reached this conclusion? Why, as citizens of the United 
States, and as citizens of the world anxious to promote 
peace, do they feel that any proposal of peace in the present 
situation would defeat permanent world peace, and should 
be opposed by them with all the energy they can command? 
The answer to this question must be found in the causes of 
this war and the revelations it has made of Germany’s pur- 
pose, stripped of confusing pretense and naked for the whole 
world to see. 

Germany was long divided into little states, kingdoms, 
duchies, and other forms of one-man rule. She was the prey 
of political intrigue and manipulation of other Powers. All 
her well-wishers hoped for and looked forward to her union. 


The Germans of yore had loved freedom. We Anglo-Saxons 


were Germans once, and our representative system can be 


_ traced back to institutions found first in the forests of Ger- 
_ many. In the wars of the first Napoleon, Prussia and other 
German States were subjected to a great humiliation. But 


the German youth rebelled, organized themselves into mil- 
itary reserves, and finally contributed much to the defeat of 
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the man whose lust for universal power finds its counter- 
part in the aim of the Hohenzollerns of to-day. The Holy 
Alliance, retaining the principle of the divine right of kings, 
and supporting it in all of Germany, left no opportunity for 
the free exercise of political power by these liberty-loving 
German youth. In 1848, democratic revolutions occurred 
throughout Germany and in Austria, but they were over- 
come. Many of the leaders came to the United States and 


with their followers became our best adopted citizens. When. 


our Civil War came on, their hatred of slavery led them to 
volunteer for their adopted country, and every battlefield 
of the war was wet with German blood. 

In Germany itself, however, the liberal element was not 
allowed to work out its hopes. It had looked to a united and 
liberal Germany with a government based on the representa- 


tive system. It was not to be. Under the first William with | 


his Prime Minister Bismarck, who came to power in 1862, a 
definite plan was adopted of perfecting the already well- 
disciplined Prussian army so that by “blood and iron” the 


unity of Germany should be achieved. The whole Prussian | 


nation was made into an army, and it soon became a machine 
with a power of conquest equaled by no other. The cynical, 
unscrupulous, but effective, diplomacy of Bismarck first 
united Prussia with Austria to deprive Denmark of Schles- 
wig-Holstein by force, then secured a quarrel with Austria 
over the spoils, and deprived her of all influence over the 
German States by humiliating defeat in the six weeks war 
of 1866. After this war, several German States were an- 
nexed forcibly to Prussia and offensive and defensive alli- 
ances were made with others. ? 

Then in 1870 the occasion was seized, when it was known 


that France was not prepared, to strike at her. France was - 


beaten, and Alsace and Lorraine were taken from her. The 


_ German Empire was established with a Prussian King at its — 
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head. France was made to pay an indemnity of one billion 
dollars, with which the military machine of Germany was 


a: strengthened and improved. Then Germany settled down 


to a period of peace to digest the territory which by these 
three wars had been absorbed. Bismarck’s purpose in main- 
taining the superiority of his army was to retain what had 
been taken by blood and iron, and at the same time by a 

_ period of prolonged peace to give to Germany a full oppor- 
tunity for industrial development and the self-discipline 
necessary for the highest efficiency. 

The marvelous work which the Germans have accom- 
plished in their field of industrial activity is known to all. 
The prosperity which followed increased the population of 
Germany and crowded her borders. Bismarck was dismissed 
by the present Emperor, but his policy of maintaining the 
highest efficiency of the army was continued. And then, as 

the success of the German system in the material develop- 
ment of the Empire showed itself and became the admiration 
of the world, the destiny of Germany grew larger in the eyes 
of her Emperor and her people, and the blood-and-iron policy 
_ which had been directed first to the achievement of the 
unity of Germany and then to the defense of the German 
Empire in the enjoyment of what had been taken in previous 
wars, expanded into a dream of Germanizing the world. The 
German people were impregnated with this idea by every 
method of official instruction. A cult of philosophy to spread 
the propaganda developed itself in the universities and 
schools. The principle was that the State could do no wrong, 
that the State was an entity that must be sustained by force; 
that everything else must be sacrificed to its strength; that 
the only sin the State could commit was neglect and failure 
‘to maintain its power. 

With that dogmatic logic which pleases the German mind, 

and to which it readily adapts itself, this proposition easily 
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led into the further conclusion that there could be no inter- 


national morality; that morality and its principles applied 
only to individuals, but that when the action of the State 
was involved, considerations of honor, of the preservation of 
obligations solemnly made, must yield if the interests of 
the State required. These were the principles taught by 
Treitschke in the University of Berlin and maintained by 


German economic philosophers and by the representative, 


of the military régime in Bernhardi. 
Bismarck had been keen enough in his diplomacy to await 
the opportunity that events presented for seeming to be 


forced into a war which he had long planned. This was the - 


case with Denmark. This was the case with Austria. This 
was the case with France. German diplomacy has lost 


nothing of this characteristic in the present war. Germany — 


did not plan the killing of the Austrian Archduke and his 
consort, but the minute that that presented the likelihood 
of war, Germany accepted it as the opportunity for her to 
strike down her neighbors, Russia and France, and to en- 
large her power. She gladly gave her consent to the ulti- 
matum of Austria to Serbia that was sure to bring on war, 

and then posed as one driven into war by the mobilization 
of Russia. 


She knew that Russia was utterly unprepared. She ‘los 


that France was unprepared. She knew that Great Britain 
was unprepared. She herself was_ready to the last cannon 
and the last reservist. Therefore, when appealed to by 
Great Britain and by all the other Powers to intervene and 


prevent Austria from forcing a universal war, Germany 


declined to act. Not a telegram or communication between 
Germany and Austria has ever been given to the public to 
show the slightest effort to induce delay by Austria. While 
Germany would pose as having acted only as Austria’s ally 
and as unwilling to influence her against her interest and 
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independent judgment, the verdict of history unquestion- 
_ ably will be that the war is due to Germany’s failure to pre- 

_ vent it and to her desire to accept the opportunity of the 
_ assassination of the Austrian Archduke as a convenient time 
to begin a war she long intended. The revelation of their un- 
preparedness is sufficient to show that England, France, and 
Russia did not conspire to bring the war on. On the other 
hand, before the war began Germany had constructed a 
complete system of strategic railways on her Belgian border 
adapted not to commercial uses, but only to the quick 
invasion of Belgium. 

Indeed, every fact as the war has developed forms one 
more circumstance in the irrefragable case against Germany 
_as the Power responsible for this world disaster. The prep- 
aration of fifty years, the false philosophy of her destiny 
and of the exaltation of force, had given her a yearning for 
conquest, for the expansion of her territory, the extension 
_ of her influence, and the Germanization of the world. She 
alone is responsible for the incalculable destruction of this 
» war. She led on in the armament of the world that she might 
_ tule it. She promoted therefore the armament of other 
_ nations. Her system was followed, though not as effect- 
___ ively, by other countries in pure defense of their peace and 
safety. 

» And now her Emperor, her Prussian military caste, and 
her wonderful but blinded people, have the blood of the 
millions who have suffered in this world catastrophe on 
_ their hands. The German military doctrine, that when the 
_ interests of the State are concerned, the question is one of 
_ power and force, and not of honor or obligation or moral 
_ restraint, finds its most flagrant examples in Germany’s 
- conduct of this war. 

_ Her breach of a solemn obligation entered into by her 
and all the Powers of Europe, in respect to Belgium’s neu- 
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trality, was its first exhibition. It was followed by the well-- 


proven, deliberate plan of atrocities against the men, women, 
and children of a part of Belgium in order to terrorize the 
rest of the population into complete submission. It was 
shown in the prompt dropping of bombs on defenseless 


towns from Zeppelins and other aircraft; in the killing” 


of non-combatant men, women, and children by the naval 


bombardment of unfortified towns; in the use of liquid fire 


and poison gases in battle. All of these had been condemned 
as improper in declarations in the Hague treaties. 

The Reptile Fund, which was used under Bismarck for 
the bribery of the press and for the maintenance of a spy 
system, has been enlarged and elaborated, so that German 
bribery has extended the world over, and the German 
espionage has exceeded anything known to history. The 


medizval use by the Hohenzollerns of dynastic kinship has 


paralyzed the action of the peoples of Greece and Russia. 
And now we know, by recent revelations, of the aid that 
Swedish diplomats are furnishing to Germany in her sub- 
marine warfare against neutral ships, and that it is made 
possible by the influence of the German consort of the 
Swedish King. 

Intrigue, dishonor, cruelty, have charscicgaeet the entire 
military policy of Germany. The rules of international law 
have been cast to the winds. The murderous submarine 
has sunk without warning the non-combatant commercial 
vessels of the enemy and sent their officers, their crews and 


their passengers, men, women, and children, to the bottom — 


without warning. Not only has this policy been pursued 


against enemy commercial vessels, but also against neutral — 


commercial vessels, and parts of the crew have been assem- 


bled on the submarines and then the submarine has been 


submerged and the victims left struggling in the ocean’s 
waste to drown. We find a German diplomat telegraphing 
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from a neutral port to the German headquarters advising 
that if the submarine be used against the vessels of that 
neutral Power it leave no trace of the attack. In other 
words, the murder of the crews must be complete, because 
_ “dead men tell no tales.” 
Having violated the neutrality of Belgium, having broken 
its sacred obligations to that country and her people, it is 
now enslaving them by taking them from Belgium and en- 
forcing their labor in Germany. This is contrary to every 
rule of international law, and is in the teeth of the plainest 
principles of justice and honor. All these things are done 
for the State. It is not that the nature of the German people 
generally is cruel—that is not the case. But the minds 
of the German people have been poisoned with this false 
_ philosophy; and the ruling caste in Germany, in its desper- 
ate desire to win, has allowed no consideration of humanity 
or decency or honor to prevent its use of any means which 
in any way could by hook or crook accomplish a military 
purpose. 

When the war began, Germany was able to convince her 
_ people and to convince many in the world that the issue in 
the war was not the exaltation of the military power of 
Germany and the expansion of her plan of destiny, but that 
_ it was a mere controversy between the Teuton and the Slav, 
and Germany asked, with great plausibility, “Will you have 


___ the world controlled by the Slav or by the German? ” Those 


who insisted that the issue was one of militarism against the 
peace of the world, of democracy against military autocracy, 
of freedom against military tyranny, were met with the 
argument, “Russia is an ally. She is a greater despotism 


and a greater military autocracy than Germany.’’ As the 


war wore on, the real issue was cleared of this confusion. 
_ Russia became a democracy. The fight was between govern- 
ments directed by their people on the one hand, and the 
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military dynasties of Germany, Austria, and Turkey, on 
the other. 

President Wilson says the Allies are fighting to make the 
world safe for democracy. Some misconception has been 
created on this head. The Allies are not struggling to force 
a particular form of government on Germany. If the Ger- 
man people continue to wish an Emperor, it is not the pur- 
pose of the Allies to require them to have a republic. Their 
purpose is to end the military policy and foreign policy of 
Germany that looks to the maintenance of a military and 
naval machine, with its hair-trigger preparation for use 
against her neighbors. If this continues, it will entail on 
every democratic government the duty of maintaining a simi- 
lar armament in self-defense, or, what is more likely, the 
duty will be wholly or partly neglected. Thus, the policy of 
Germany, with her purpose and destiny, will threaten every 
democracy. This is the condition which it is the determined 

‘purpose of the Allies, as interpreted by President Wilson, 
to change. 

How is the change to be effected? By defeating Germany 
in this war. The German people have been very loyal to 
their Emperor, because his leadership accords with the false 
philosophy of the State and German destiny, with which 
they have been indoctrinated and poisoned. A defeat of the 
military machine, a defeat of the Frankenstein of the military 
dynasty to which they have been sacrificed, must open their 
eyes to the hideous futility of their political course. The 
German Government will then be changed as its people will 
have it changed, to avoid a recurrence of such a tragedy as 
they have deliberately prepared for themselves. 

Men who see clearly the kind of peace which we must have 
in order to be a real and lasting peace, can have no sym- 
pathy, therefore, with a patched-up peace, one made at a 
council table, the result of diplomatic chaffering and bar- 
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gaining. Men who look forward to a League of the World 
to Enforce Peace in the future can have no patience with a 
compromise that leaves the promoting cause of the present 
awtul war unaffected and unremoved. This war is now being 
fought by the Allies as a League to Enforce Peace. Unless 
they compel it by victory, they do not enforce it. They do 
not make the military autocracies of the world into nations 
fit for a World League, unless they convince them by a 
lesson of defeat. 

And now what of the United States? When the war came 
on, there were a few in the United States who felt that the 
invasion of Belgium required a protest on the part of our 
Government, and some, indeed, who felt that we should 
join in the war at once. But the great body of the American 
people, influenced by our traditional policy of avoiding 
European quarrels, stood by the Administration in desiring 
to maintain a strict neutrality. I think it is not unfair to 
say that a very large proportion of the intelligent and think- 
ing people of the United States — and that means a great | 
majority — sympathized with the Allies in the struggle which 
they were making. But many with us of German descent, 
prompted by a pride in the notable advance in the world of 

German enterprise, German ingenuity, German discipline, 
German efficiency, and regarding the struggle as an issue 
between Teuton and Slav, extended their sympathy to their 
Fatherland. : 

As conscientiously as possible, the Administration and the 

- country pursued the course laid down by international law 

as that which a neutral should take. International law is 
the rule of conduct of nations toward one another, accepted 
and acquiesced in by all nations. It is not always as definite 
as one would like, and the acquiescence of all nations is not 
always as clearly established as it ought to be. But in the 
law of war as to capture at sea of commercial vessels, the 
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principles have been established clearly by the decision of 
prize courts of all nations, English, American, Prussian, and 
French. The right of non-combatants on commercial ves- 
sels, officers, crew, and passengers, either enemy or neutral, 
to be secure from danger of life, has always been recognized 
and never contested. Nevertheless, Germany sank, without 
warning, one hundred and fifty American citizens, men, 


women, and children, and sent them to their death by a sub- 


marine torpedo, simply because they happened to be on 
English or American commercial vessels. We protested and 
Germany halted for a time. We thought that if we condoned 


_ the death of one hundred and fifty, we might still maintain 


peace with that Power. 

But it was not to be, and after more than a year Germany 
announced her purpose to resume this murderous and illegal 
course toward innocent Americans. Had we hesitated, we 
should have lost our independence as a people. We should 
have subscribed abjectly to the doctrine that might makes 
right. Germany left no door open to us as a self-respecting 
nation except that which led to war. She deliberately forced 
us into the ranks of her enemies, and she did it because she 
was obsessed with the belief that the submarine was the 
instrument of destruction by which she might win the war. 
She recked not that as she used it, it was a weapon of murder 
of innocents. Making military efficiency her god, and exalt- 
ing the appliances of science in the killing of men, she a 
all other consequences. 


Germany’s use of the submarine brought us into the war. 


But being in, we recognize as fully as do any of our Allies that 
its far greater issue is whether German militarism shall con- 
tinue after this war to be a threat to the peace of the world, 
or whether we shall end that threat by this struggle in which 


we are to spend our life’s blood. We must not, therefore, 


be turned from the stern necessity of winning this war. 
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_ When the war began and its horrible character was soon 
disclosed, there were many religious persons who found their 
faith in God shaken by the fact that millions of innocent 
persons could be headed into this vortex of blood and de- 
struction without the saving intervention of their Creator. 
But the progress of the war has revealed much, and it has 
stimulated our just historic sense. It shows that the world 
had become, through the initiative of Germany and the fol- 
lowing on of the other nations, afflicted with the cancer of 
militarism. God reveals the greatness of His power and His 

omnipotence, not by fortuitous and sporadic intervention, 

but by the working-out of His inexorable law. A cancer, 
if it is not to consume the body, must be cut out, and the 
cutting-out of it necessarily involves suffering and pain in 
the body. The sacrifices of lives and treasure are inevitable 
in the working-out of the cure of the world malady. But 
we must win the war to vindicate this view. 

We are now able to see the providential punishment and 
weakness that follows the violation of moral law. The crass 
materialism of the German philosophy that exalts force 
above morality, power above honor and decency, success 
above humanity, has blinded the German ruling caste to 
the strength of moral motives that control other peoples, 
and involved them in the fundamental mistakes that will 
cause their downfall. They assumed that England, burdened 
with Ireland, would violate her own obligation and abandon 
Belgium and would leave her ally France to be deprived of 
all her colonial possessions. They assumed that France was 
decadent, permeated with socialism, and unable to make a 
contest in her state of unpreparedness. They assumed that 
England’s colonies, attached only by the lightest tie, and 

- entirely independent, if they chose to be, would not sacrifice — 
themselves to help the mother land in her struggle. How 
false the German conclusion as to England’s national con- 
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science and fighting power, as to France’s decadence and 
patriotic fervor and strength, and as to the filial loyalty of 
England’s daughters! 

And now, at the crisis of the war, when the victory must 
abide the weight of wealth, resources, food, equipment, and 
fighting men, the German military dynasty, contemptuous 
of a peace-loving people, brings into the contest a nation 


fresh in its strength, which can furnish more money, more. 


food, and more fighting men, if need be, than any other 
nation in the world. 

But we are at a danger-point. England and France and 
Russia since 1914 have been fighting the battle of the world 
and fighting for us of America. The three years or more of 
war have drained their vitality, strained their credit, ex- 
hausted their man-power, subjected many of their non- 
combatants to suffering and destruction and they have the 
war weariness which dulls the earlier eager enthusiasm for 
the principles at stake. Now specious proposals for peace 
are likely to be most alluring to the faint-hearted and most 
powerful in the hands of traitors. Russia, rid of the Czar, 
is torn with dissensions, and the extreme socialists and 


impractical theorists, blind to the ultimate destruction of © 


their hopes that a loss of this war will entail, are many of 
them turning for a separate peace. 

The intervention of the United States, by her financial 
aid, has helped much; but her armies are needed, and she, 
a republic unprepared, must have the time to prepare. The 
war is now to be determined by the active tenacity of pur- 
pose of the contestants. England showed that tenacity in 
the wars of Napoleon. Napoleon succumbed. General 
Grant, in his “Memoirs,” says that the battle is won not 
in the first day, but by the commander and the army that 
is ready, even after apparent defeat, to begin the next day. 
It is the side that has the nerve that will win. The interven- 
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tion of the United States has strengthened that nerve in 


England, France, and Italy. But delay and disappointment 


give full opportunity to the lethargic, the cowardly, the fac- 
tious, to make the task of the patriot and the loyal men 
doubly heavy. This is the temper of the situation among 
our European allies. 

With us at home the great body of our people are loyal 
and strong for the war. Of course, a people, however intelli- 


| gent, when very prosperous and comfortable, and not well 
_ advised as to the vital concern they have in the issue of a 
war across a wide ocean and thousands of miles away, it 


takes time to convince. But we have, for the first time in 
the history of our Republic, begun a war right. We have 
begun with a conscription law which requires service from 
men of a certain age from every walk of life. It is democratic 
in principle, and yet it offers to the Government the means 
of selection so that those who shall be sent to the front may 
be best fitted to represent the Nation there, and those best 
able to do the work in field and factory essential to our win- 
ning at the front may be retained. We have adopted a merit 
system of selecting from the intelligent and educated youth 
of the country the company officers of an army of a million 
and a half or two million that we are now preparing. The 
machinery of the draft naturally has creaked some because 
it had to be so hastily constructed, but on the whole it has 
worked well. Those who devised it and have carried it 
through are entitled to great. credit. 

The lessons of the three years of the war are being learned 
and applied in our war equipment and in neutralizing, by 


‘new construction, the submarine destruction of commercial 


transports. Adequate measures for the raising of the money 
needed to finance the war and finance our Allies, have been 
carried through Congress or are so near enactment as to be 
practically on the statute book. Food conservation is pro- 
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vided for. But, of course, it takes time for a hundred million — 
of peace-lovers and non-militarists to get ready, however — 
apt, however patriotic, however determined. It is in the 
period of the year before the United States can begin to fight 
that the strain is to come in Europe. But Germany is > 
stopped on the Western and Italian fronts. The winter 

coming will be harder on her than on the Allies. | 

“Tt is dogged that does it.”” Stamp on all proposals of 
peace as ill-advised or seditious, and then time will make 
for our certain victory. 

While there has been pro-German sentiment in the United 
States, and while the paid emissaries of Germany have been 
busy trying to create as much opposition to the war as 
possible, and have found a number of weak dupes and unin- 

telligent persons who don’t understand the importance of 
the war, to aid them, our allies should know that the whole 
body of the American people will earnestly support the - 
President and Congress in carrying out the measures which 
have been adopted by the United States to win this war. _ 

When the war is won, the United States will wish to be 
heard and will have a right to be heard as to the terms of 
peace. The United States will insist on a just peace, not one 
of material conquest. It is a moral victory the world should 
win. I think I do not mistake the current of public senti- 
ment throughout our entire country in saying that our 
people will favor an international agreement by which the 
peace brought about through such blood and suffering and ~ 
destruction and. enormous sacrifice shall be preserved by 
the joint power of the world. Whether the terms of the 
League to Enforce Peace as they are will be taken as a basis 


for agreement, or a modified form, something of the kind - ; 


must be attempted. 
Meantime, let us hope and pray that all the Allies will 
reject proposals for settlement and compromise of every 
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Tus declaration of war between the United States and 


Germany completely changed the relations of all the inhab- _ | 


itants of this country to the subject of peace and war. 
Before the declaration everybody had a right to discuss in 
private and in public the question whether the United 


States should carry on war against Germany. Everybody 
had a right to argue that there was no sufficient cause for © 
war, that the consequences of war would be worse than the 
consequences of continued peace, that it would be wiser to — 


submit to the aggressions of Germany against American 


rights, that it would be better to have Germany succeed 


than to have the allies succeed in the great conflict. 
Everybody holding these views had a right by expressing 


them to seek to influence public opinion and to affect the — 


action of the President and the Congress, to whom the 


people of the country by their constitution have entrusted — 
the power to determine whether the United States ies or 


shall not make war. 


But the question of peace or war has now been decided 


by the President and Congress, the sole authorities which 


had the right to decide, the lawful authorities who rested 
under the duty to decide. The question no longer remains 
open. It has been determined and the United States is at — 


war with Germany. 
The power to make such a decision is the most essential, 


vital, and momentous of all the powers of government. No — 


1 An address delivered at Chicago, September 14, 1917. 
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_ nation can maintain its independence or protect its citizens 
against oppression or continue to be free which does not 
| vest the power to make that decision in some designated 
uthority, or which does not recognize the special and im- 
‘perative duties of citizenship in time of war following upon 
such a decision lawfully made. 
One of the cardinal objects of the union which formed 
_ this Nation was to create a lawful authority whose decision 
Lit ad action upon this momentous question should bind all 
" the States and all the people of every State. 
| The Constitution under which we have lived for one 
_ hundred and thirty years declares: ‘‘We, the people of the 
| United States in order to... provide for the common 
defense, promote the general welfare, and secure the bless- 
‘ings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do ordain 
_ and establish this Constitution. 
| The Constitution so ordained vests in Congress the power 
hs ‘to declare war, to raise and support armies, to provide and 
maintain a navy, and it vests in the President the power to 
omand the army and navy. 
__ The power in this instance was exercised not suddenly 
F or rashly, but advisedly, after a long delay and discussion, 
| and patience under provocation, after repeated diplomatic 
warnings to Germany known to the whole country, after 
a notice by breach of diplomatic relations with Germany 
that the question was imminent, after long opportunity for 
reflection and discussion following that notice, and after a 
_ formal and deliberate presentation by the President to 
heen of the reasons for action in an address which 
compelled the attention, not of Congress alone, but of all 
_ Americans and of all the world, and which must forever 
% stand as one of the great state papers of modern times. 
_ The decision was made by overwhelming majorities of 
._ both Houses af Congress. When such a decision has been 
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made the duties — and therefore the rights —of all the 
people of the country immediately change. 


It becomes their duty to stop discussion upon the ques- — 
tion decided, and to act, to proceed immediately to do , 
everything in their power to enable the Government of © 
their country to succeed in the war upon which the coun- — 


try has entered. 
It is a fundamental necessity of government that it shall 
have the power to decide great questions of policy and 


to act upon its decision. In order that there shall be ac-. 


tion following a decision once made, the decision must be 
accepted. Discussion upon the question must be deemed 
closed. 


A nation which declares war and goes on discussing — 


whether it ought to have declared war or not is impotent, 
paralyzed, imbecile, and earns the contempt of mankind 


and the certainty of humiliating defeat and subjection to 


foreign control. 


A democracy which cannot accept its own decisions, made i, 
in accordance with its own laws, but must keep on endlessly 


discussing the questions already decided, has failed in the | 
fundamental requirements of self-government; and, if the © 
decision is to make war, the failure to exhibit capacity for — 


self-government by action will inevitably result i in the loss 
of the right of self-government. i 


Before the decision of a proposal to make war, men may — 


range themselves upon one side or the other of the question; © 


but after the decision in favor of war, the country has ranged 


itself, and the only issue left for the individual citizen is 


whether he is for or against his country. 
From that time on arguments against the war in vies 


the country is engaged are enemy arguments. Their spirit 


is the spirit of rebellion against the Government and laws of 
the United States. Their effect is to hinder and lessen that 
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_ popular support of the Government in carrying on the war 
} which is necessary to success. Their manifest purpose is to 
| ‘prevent action by continuing discussion. They encourage 
the enemy. They tend to introduce delay and irresolu- 
if tion into our own councils. The men who are speaking 
“and writing and printing arguments against the war now, 
and against everything which is being done to carry on 
i the war, are rendering more effective service to Germany 

than they ever could render in the field with arms in their 
“hands 

. The purpose and effect of what they are doing is so plain 
i ‘that it is impossible to resist the conclusion that the greater 


1" 
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willfully seeking to bring about the triumph of Germany 
and the humiliation and defeat of their own country. 

| ‘The same principles apply to the decision of numerous 
} questions which arise in carrying on the war. Somebody 
_ has to decide such questions before there can be action, and 
} when they are decided, the action can be only in accordance 
tr with the decision. You may be opposed to raising an army 
1 one way, and I may be opposed to raising it in another 
} way; and, so long as the question is undecided, we are 
} entitled to try to get our own views about it adopted; but 
} we do not have the decision. The whole of the American 
® people have elected a President and Congress to listen to 
, | your views and to mine, and then to decide the question. 
When they have decided, and a law has been passed which 


i the ay way in which we can raise an army and go on with 
} the war is by “veal that decision, and following that 
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war, and to help Germany by preventing our Government 
from raising armies to fight against her. 

Somebody has to decide where armies are to fight, — 
whether our territory is to be defended by waiting here 5 
until we are attacked or by going out and attacking the | 
enemy before they get here. The power to make that 
decision and the duty to make it rest under the Consti- 
tution of this country with the President as commander- 
in-chief,. 1 

When the President has decided that the best way to 
beat Germany is to send our troops to France and Belgium, 
that is the way the war must be carried on, if at all. I think 
the decision was wise. Others may think it unwise. But, 
when the decision has been made, what we think is imma- 
terial. The commander-in-chief, with all the advice and all * 
the wisdom he can command, has decided when and where 
the American army is to move. The army must obey, and — 
all loyal citizens of the country will do their utmost to make 
that movement a success. 

Anybody who seeks by argument or otherwise to stop the < ) 
execution of the order sending troops to France and Belgium 
is simply trying to prevent the American Government from 
carrying on the war successfully. He is aiding the enemies 
of his country, and if he understands what he is really si gh A 
he is a traitor at heart. Ay 

It is beyond doubt that many of the professed paeiae: 
the opponents of the war after the war has been entered 
upon, the men who are trying to stir up resistance to the — 
draft, the men who are inciting strikes in the particular 
branches of production which are necessary for the supply x 
of arms and munitions of war, are intentionally seeking to 
aid Germany and defeat the United States. 

As time goes on and the character of these acts ee } 
more and more clearly manifest, all who continue to asso- 
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| 2 ciate with them must come under the same condemnation 
as traitors to their country. 

There are doubtless some who do not understand what 
_ this struggle really is. Some who were born here resent 
interference with their comfort and prosperity, and the 
_ demands for sacrifice which seem to them unnecessary, 
_ and they fail to see that the time has come when, if Ameri- 
cans are to keep the independence and liberty which their 
| fathers won by suffering and sacrifice, they in their turn 
must fight again for the preservation of that independence 
and liberty. 

There are some born abroad who have come to this land 
| for a greater freedom and broader opportunities, and have 
7 sought and received the privileges of American citizenship, 
‘who are swayed by dislike for some ally or by the sympa- 
_ thies of German kinship, and fail to see that the time has 
_ come for them to make good the obligations of their sworn 
_ oath of naturalization. 

__ This is the oath that the applicant for citizenship makes: 
q t he will support the Constitution of the United States, 
} and that he absolutely and entirely renounces all allegiance 
_ and fidelity to any foreign prince, potentate, state, or sov- 
} ereignty; that he will support and defend the Constitution 
_ and laws of the United States against all enemies, foreign 
| D i domestic, and bear true faith and allegiance to the 
paame- 

_ All these naturalized citizens who are taking part in this 
BE tetiction to our Government in the conduct of the wat 
are false to their oaths, are forfeiting their rights of citizen- 
sship, are repudiating their honorable obligations, are re- 
_ quiting by evil the good that has been done them in the 
ul generous and unstinted hospitality with which the people of 

the United States have welcomed them to the liberty and 
i the opportunities of this free land. We must believe that 
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in many cases this is done because of failure to’ understand | 
what this war really is. : 
This is a war of defense. It is perfectly described in the — 
words of the Constitution which established this Nation: || 
“To provide for the common defense,” and “‘To secure the *4} 
blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity.” 
The national defense demands not merely force, but 7} 
intelligence. It requires foresight, consideration of the 7] 
policies and purposes of other nations, understanding of 4} 
the inevitable or probable consequence of the acts of other © 
nations, judgment as to the time when successful defense | 
may be made, and when it will be too late, and prompt 
action before it is too late. | 
By entering this war, the United States availed itself of 4) 
the very last opportunity to defend itself against subjection 4} 
to German power before it was too late to defend itself | 
successfully. S| 
For many years we have pursued our peaceful course of | 
internal development protected in a variety of ways. We 4] 
were protected by the law of nations to which all civilized 4 | 
governments have professed their allegiance. So long as we ||| 
committed no injustice ourselves, we could not be attacked © q 
without a violation of that law. We were protected bya || 
series of treaties under which all the principal nations 7} 
of the earth agreed to respect our rights and to maintain * aK 
friendship with us. We were protected by an extensive sys- “||| 
tem of arbitration created by or consequent upon the peace || 
conferences at The Hague, and under which all controversies 4 | 
arising under the law and under treaties were to be settled ! 
peaceably by arbitration and not by force. We were pro- #@| 
tected by the broad expanse of ocean separating us from all ||) 
great military powers, and by the bold assertion of the Mon- 7) 
roe Doctrine that, if any of those powers undertook to over- | 
pass the ocean and establish itself upon these western conti- || 
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' nents, that would.be regarded as dangerous to the peace and 


| safety of the United States, and would call upon her to act 


in her defense. 
We were protected by the fact that the policy and fleet 


" of Great Britain were well known to support the Monroe 
. Doctrine. We were protected by the delicate balance of 


power in Europe which made it seem not worth while for 


| any power to engage in a conflict here at the risk of suffering 
__ from its rivals there. 
»* All these protections were swept away by the war which 


began in Europe in 1914. The war was begun by the con- 


-eerted action of Germany and Austria — the invasion of 
- Serbia on the east by Austria and the invasion of Luxem- 
_ bourg and Belgium on the west by Germany. Both inva- 
* sions were in violation of the law of nations, and in viola- 


tion of the faith of treaties. 
Everybody knew that Russia was bound in good faith 


“to come to the relief of Serbia, that France was bound by 


treaty to come to the aid of Russia, that England was 


» bound by treaty to come to the aid of Belgium, so that the 


invasion of these two small states was the beginning of a 


general European war. 


_ These acts, which have drenched the world with blood, 
were defended and justified in the bold avowal of the Ger- 


eh man Government that the interests of the German State 


‘were superior to the obligations of law and the faith of 


_ treaties, that no law or treaty was binding upon Germany 


which it was for the interest of Germany to violate. 
All pretense of obedience to the law of nations and of 


aa respect for solemn promises was thrown off; and, in lieu 
of that system of lawful and moral restraint upon power 


which Christian civilization has been building up for a cen- 
tury was reinstated the cynical philosophy of Frederick the 
Great, the greatest of the Hohenzollerns, who declares: — 
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Statesmanship can be reduced to three principles: First, to 
maintain your power, and, according to circumstances, to extend 
it. Second, to form an alliance only for your own advantage. — 
Third, to command fear and respect, even in the most disastrous 
times. 

Do not be ashamed of making interested alliances from which — 
you yourself can derive the whole advantage. Do not make the : — 
foolish mistake of not breaking them when you believe your inter- © ~ 
ests require it. a 

Above all, uphold the following maxim: To despoil your neigh- a 
bors is to deprive them of the means of injuring you. oN 

When he is about to conclude a treaty with some foreign power, | 
if a sovereign remembers he is a Christian, he is lost. ‘| 


From 1914 until the present, in a war waged by Germany — 
with a revolting barbarity unequaled since the conquests of — 
Genghis Khan, Germany has violated every rule agreed 
upon by civilized nations in modern times to mitigate the bar- 


barities of war or to protect the rights of non-combatants © 
and neutrals. She had no grievance against Belgium except — q 
that Belgium stood upon her admitted rights and refused 7 


to break the faith of her treaties by consenting that the 4 
neutrality of her territory should be violated to give pine 
many an avenue for the attack upon France. 
_ The German Kaiser has taken possession of the terriboey ot 
of Belgium and subjected her people to the hard yoke ofa 
brutal soldiery. He has extorted vast sums from her peace- _ 


ful cities. He had burned her towns and battered down q 
her noble churches. He has stripped the Belgian factories — 


of their machinery and deprived them of the raw material a 


of manufacture. He has carried away her workmen by tens | 
of thousands into slavery, and her women into worse than A 
slavery. He has slain peaceful non-combatants by the 4 
hundred, undeterred by the helplessness of age, of infancy, 
or of womanhood. He has done the same in northern France, 


in Poland, in Serbia, in Rumania. In all of these countries 
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| women have been outraged by the thousand, by tens of 
| thousands, and who ever heard of a German soldier being 
_ punished for rape, or robbery, or murder? 
| . These revolting outrages upon humanity and law are not 
) the casual incidents of war, but are the results of a settled 
| policy of frightfulness answering to the maxim of the Great 
| Frederick to “command respect through fear.” 
Why were these things done by Germany? The answer 
| rests upon the accumulated evidence of German acts and 
» German words so conclusive that no pretense can cover it, 
no sophistry can disguise it. The answer is that this war was 
| begun and these crimes against humanity were done because 
_ Germany was pursuing the hereditary policy of the Hohen- 
|  ollerns and following the instinct of the arrogant military 
caste which rules Prussia, to grasp the overlordship of the 
_ civilized world and establish an empire in which she should 
_ play the réle of ancient Rome. They were done because 
_ Prussian militarism still pursues the policy of power through 
i conquest, of aggrandizement through force and fear, which 
» in little more than two centuries has brought the puny mark 
_ of Brandenburg with its million and a half of people to the 
- control of a vast empire — the greatest armed force of the 
| modern world. 
| ___ It now appears beyond the possibility of doubt that this 
» war was made by Germany pursuing a long and settled pur- 
i - pose. For many years she had been preparing to do exactly 
| what she has done with a thoroughness, a perfection of plans, 
_ and a vastness of provision in men, munitions, and supplies 
never before equaled or approached in human history. 
Bi She brought the war on when she chose, because she chose, 
in the belief that she could conquer the earth, nation by 
nation. 
_ All nations are egotistical, all peoples think most highly 
_. of their own qualities, and regard other peoples as inferior; 
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but the egotism of the ruling class of Prussia is beyond all 
example and it is active and aggressive. They believe that 
Germany is entitled to rule the world by virtue of her superi- 


ority in all these qualities which they include under the term — 4 


“Kultur,” and by reason of her power to compel submission 
by the sword. 

That belief does not evaporate in theory. It is translated 
into action, and this war is the action which results. This 
belief of national superiority and the right to assert it every- 
where is a tradition from the great Frederick. It has been 
instilled into the minds of the German people through all 
the universities and schools. It has been preached from her 
pulpits and taught by her philosophers and historians. It 
has been maintained by her Government and it will never 


cease to Surnish the motive for the people of Prussia solong 4 


as German power enables the military autocracy of Prussia 
to act upon it with success. 


Plainly if the power of the German Government is to i 


continue, America can no longer look for protection to the 
law of nations or the faith of treaties or the instincts of 
humanity or the restraints of modern civilization. 4 

Plainly, also, if we had stayed out of the war and Ger- 4 


many had won, there would no longer have been a balance ~ 
of power in Europe or a British fleet to support the Monroe a 


Doctrine and protect America. 


Does any one indulge in the foolish assumption that 4 


Germany would not then have extended her lust for power — 
by conquest to the American continent? Let him consider — 
what it is for which the nations of Europe have been chiefly ~ 
contending for centuries past. 

It has been for colonies. It has been to bring the unoc- : 
cupied or weakly held spaces of the earth under their flags 
and their political control, in order to increase their trade 
and their power. 
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Spain, Holland, Portugal, England, France, have all 
had their turn, and have covered the earth with their pos- 
sessions. For thirty years Germany, the last comer, has 
_ been pressing forward with feverish activity the acquisition 
+: of stations for her power on every coast and every sea, 
_ restive and resentful because she has been obliged to take 
_ what others have left. 

_ Europe, Asia, and Africa have been taken up. The 
_ Americas alone remain. Here in the vast and undefended 
spaces of the new world, fraught with potential wealth in- 
calculable, Germany could “find her place in the sun,” to 
use her emperor’s phrase; Germany could find her “liberty 
of national evolution,” to use his phrase again. Every tra- 
_ ditional policy, every instinct of predatory Prussia, would 
“ urge her into this new field of aggrandizement. 
| What would prevent? The Monroe Doctrine? Yes. 
_ But what is the Monroe Doctrine as against a nation which 
_ respects only force, unless it can be maintained by force? 
_ We already know how the German Government feels about 
© the Monroe Doctrine. 

_ Bismarck declared it to be a piece of colossal impu- 

_ dence; and, when President Roosevelt interfered to assert 
- the Doctrine for the protection of Venezuela, the present 

_ Kaiser declared that if he had then had a larger navy he 
' would have taken America by the scruff of the neck. 
If we had stayed out of the war, and Germany had won, 

we should have had to defend the Monroe Doctrine by 
force or abandon it; and if we abandoned it there would 

_ have been a German naval base in the Caribbean command- 
i the Panama Canal, depriving us of that strategic line 
_ ‘which unites our eastern and western coasts, and depriving 
us of the protection the expanse of ocean once gave, and an 
America unable or unwilling to protect herself against the 
, establishment of a German naval base in the Caribbean 


} 
yi 
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would lie at the mercy of Germany, and subject to Ger- 
many’s orders. 

America’s independence would be gone unless ‘she was 
ready to fight for it, and her security would thenceforth be 
not a security of freedom, but only a security purchased by 
submission. 

But if America had stayed out of the war and Germany 
had won, could we have defended the Monroe Doctrine? — 
Could we have maintained our independence? For an an- 7 
swer to that question consider what we have been doing 
since the 2d of April last, when war was declared. 

Congress has been in continuous session passing with | 
unprecedented rapidity laws containing grants of power | 
and of money unexampled in our history. The executive — 
establishment has been straining every nerve to prepare 4 
for war. The ablest and strongest leaders of industrial ac- — 
tivity have been called from all parts of the country to aid — 
the Government. The people of the country have gen- — 
erously responded with noble loyalty and enthusiasm to the — 
call for the surrender of money and of customary rights, and 
the supply of men to the service of the country. 4 

Nearly half a year has passed, and still we are not ready 
to fight. I am not blaming the Government. It was inevit- 
able. Preparation for modern war cannot be made briefly 
or speedily. It requires time — long periods of time; and 
the more peaceful and unprepared for war a dene 3 
the longer is the time required. ; 

_ It would have required just as long for America to prepa: 
for war if we had stayed out of this war and Germany ha 
won and we had undertaken then to defend the Monroe 
Doctrine or to defend our coasts when we had lost the pr 
tection of the Monroe Doctrine. Month after month woul 
have passed with no adequate army ready to fight, j 
as these recent months have passed. aa! 
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But what would Germany have been doing in the mean- 
time? How long would it have been before our attempts. 
| at preparation would have been stopped by German arms/ 
| A country that is forced to defend itself against the aggres« 
* sion of a military autocracy always prepared for war must 
herself be prepared for war beforehand or she never will 
| have the opportunity to prepare. 

The history, the character, the avowed principles of 
action, the manifest and undisguised purposes of the Ger- 
* man autocracy made it clear and certain that if America 
stayed out of the Great War, and Germany won, America 
would forthwith be required to defend herself and would be 
unable to defend herself against the same lust for conquest, 
the same will to dominate the world, which has made Europe 
}, a bloody shambles, 
| When Germany did actually apply her principles of ac- 
| tion to us, when by the invasion of Belgium she violated 
| the solemn convenant she had made with us to observe the 
| law of neutrality established for the protection of peace- © 
’ ful states, when she had arrogantly demanded that Ameri- 
" ean commerce should surrender its lawful right of passage 
‘ upon the high seas under penalty of destruction, when 
she had sunk American ships and sent to their death hun- 
| dreds of American citizens, peaceful men, women, and 
» children, when the Gulflight and the Falaba and the Per- 
| sia and the Arabic and the Sussex and the Lusitania had 
| been torpedoed without warning in contempt of law and 
| of humanity, when the German Embassy at Washington 
| had been found to be the headquarters of a vast conspiracy 
ie of corruption within our country inciting sedition and 
| concealing infernal machines in the cargoes of our ships: 

_ and blowing up our factories with the workmen laboring. 
in them, and when the Government of Germany had. 
been discovered attempting to incite Mexico and Japan: 


] 
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to form a league with her to attack us and to bring about 
_a dismemberment of our territory, then the question 
presented to the American people was not what shall be 
done regarding each of these specific aggressions taken 
by itself, but, What shall be done by America to defend 
her commerce, her territory, her citizens, her independ- 
ence, her liberty, her life as a nation against the continu- 
ance of assaults already begun by that mighty and con- 
scienceless power which has swept aside every restraint 
and every principle of Christian civilization and is seek- 
ing to force upon a subjugated world the dark and cruel 
tule of a barbarous past? 

The question was, How shall peaceful and unprepared 
and liberty-loving America save herself from subjection 
to the military power of German? There was but one 


possible answer. There was but one chance for rescue and _ 


that was to act at once while the other democracies of the 


world were still maintaining their liberty against the oppres- _ 
sor, to prepare at once while the armies and the navies of 


England and France and Italy and, Russia and Rumania _ 


were holding down Germany so that she could not attack _ 


us while our preparation was but half accomplished, to — 
strike while there were allies loving freedom like ourselves 


to strike with us, to do our share to prevent the German 


Kaiser from acquiring that domination over the world which 
would have left us without friends to aid us, without prep- 
aration, and without the possibility of successful defense. 
The instinct of the American democracy which led it — 
to act when it did arose from a long-delayed and reluctant 
consciousness still vague and half-expressed, that this is 


no ordinary war which the world is waging. It is no con- 


test for petty policies and profits. It is a mighty and all- 
embracing struggle between two conflicting ie of 
human right and human duty. ; 
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It is a conflict between the divine right of kings to govern 
mankind through armies and nobles and the right of the 
peoples of the earth who toil and endure and aspire, to govern 
themselves by law in the freedom of individual manhood. 

It is the climax of the supreme struggle between auto- 
cracy and democracy. No nation can stand aside and be 
free from its effects. The two systems cannot endure 
together in the same world. 

If autocracy triumphs, military power lustful of do- 
minion, supreme in strength, intolerant of human rights, 
holding itself superior to law, to morals, to faith, to com- 
passion, will crush out the free democracies of the world. 
If autocracy is defeated and nations are compelled to rec- 
ognize the rule of law and of morals, then, and then only, 
will democracy be safe. 

To this great conflict for human rights and human 
liberty America has committed herself. There can be no 
backward step. There must be either humiliating and 
degrading submission or terrible defeat or glorious vic- 
tory. It was no human will that brought us to this pass. 
It was not the President. It was not Congress. It was not 
the press. It was not any political party. It was not any 
section or part of our people. 

It was that in the Providence of God the mighty forces 
that determine the destinies of mankind beyond the 
control of human purpose have brought to us the time, the 
oceasion, the necessity, that this peaceful people so long 
enjoying the blessings of liberty and justice for which 
their fathers fought and sacrificed shall again gird them- 
selves for conflict, and with all the forces of manhood, 
nurtured and strengthened by liberty, offer again the 
‘sacrifice of possessions and of life itself, that this nation 
may still be free, that the mission of American democracy 
shall not have failed, that the world shall be free. 


THE DEFENSE OF OUR RIGHTS* 
WOODROW WILSON 


Tue Imperial German Government, on the 31st of Janu- 
ary, announced to this Government and to the Govern- 


ments of the other neutral nations that on and after the first 


day of February, the present month, it would adopt a policy 
with regard to the use of submarines against all shipping 
seeking to pass through certain designated areas of the high 
seas to which it is clearly my duty to call your attention. 

Let me remind the Congress that on the 18th of April last, 
in view of the sinking on the 24th of March of the cross- 
Channel passenger-steamer Sussex by a German submarine, 
without summons or warning, and the consequent loss of 
the lives of several citizens of the United States who were 
passengers aboard her, this Government addressed a note 
_ to the Imperial German Government in which it made the 
following declaration : — 


If it is still the purpose of the Imperial German Government to . ; 


prosecute relentless and indiscriminate warfare against vessels of 
commerce by the use of submarines without regard to what the 


Government of the United States must consider the sacred and 


indisputable rules of international law and the-universally recog- 
nized dictates of humanity, the Government of the United States 
is at last forced to the conclusion that there is but one course it can 
pursue. Unless the German Government should now immediately 
declare and effect an abandonment of its present methods of sub- 
marine warfare against passenger and freight-carrying vessels the 
Government of the United States can have no choice but to sever 
diplomatic relations with the German Empire altogether. 


1 Delivered before Congress February 3, 1917, on the occasion of 
severing diplomatic relations with Germany. 


x 
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Tn reply to this declaration the German Government gave 
this Government the following assurances: — 


The German Government is prepared to do its utmost to con- 


- fine the operations of war for the rest of its duration to the fighting 
- forces of the belligerents, thereby insuring the freedom of the seas, 


a principle upon which the German Government believes, now as 
before, to be in agreement with the Government of the United 
States. 

The German Government, guided by this idea, notifies the 
Government of the United States that the German naval forces 
have received the following orders: — 

Tn accordance with the general principles of visit and search 
and destruction of merchant vessels recognized by international 
law, such vessels, both within and without the area declared as 
naval war zone, shall not be sunk without warning and without 
saving human lives, unless these ships attempt to escape or offer 
resistance. 

But neutrals cannot expect that Germany, forced to fight for 
her existence, shall, for the sake of neutral interest, restrict the 
use of an effective weapon if her enemy is permitted to continue 
to apply at will methods of warfare violating the rules of interna- 
tional law. Such a demand would be incompatible with the char- 
acter of neutrality, and the German Government is convinced that 
the Government of the United States does not think of making 
such a demand, knowing that the Government of the United States 


‘has repeatedly declared that it is determined to restore the princi- 


ple of the freedom of the seas from whatever quarter it has been 


violated. 


To this the Government of the United States replied on 
the 8th of May, accepting, of course, the assurances given, 


but adding: — 


The Government of the United States feels it necessary to state 


‘that it takes it for granted that the Imperial German Government 


does not intend to imply that the maintenance of its newly an- 


_ nounced policy is in any way contingent upon the course or result 


of diplomatic negotiations between the Government of the United 


_ States and any other belligerent Government, notwithstanding 
- the fact that certain passages in the Imperial Government’s note 
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of the 4th instant might appear to be susceptible to that construe- 
tion. In order, however, to avoid any possible misunderstanding, 
the Government of the United States notifies the Imperial Govern- 
ment that it cannot for a moment entertain, much less discuss, a 
suggestion that respect by German naval authorities for the rights 
of citizens of the United States upon the high seas should in any 
way or in the slightest degree be made contingent upon the con- 
duct of any other Government affecting the rights of neutrals and 
non-combatants. Responsibility in such matters is single, not 
joint; absolute, not relative. 


To this note of the 8th of May the Imperial German 
Government made no reply. 

On the 3lst of January, the Wednesday of the present 
week, the German Ambassador handed to the Secretary of 
State, along with a formal note, a memorandum which con- 
tains the following statement: — 


The Imperial Government, therefore, does not doubt that the 
Government of the United States will understand the situation 
thus forced upon Germany by the Entente Allies’ brutal methods ~ 
of war and by their determination to destroy the Central Powers, 
and that the Government of the United States will further realize 
that the now openly disclosed intentions of the Entente Allies give 
back to Germany the freedom of action which she reserved in her - 
note addressed to the Government of the United States on May 4, 
1916. 

Under these circumstances Germany will meet the illegal meas- 
ures of her enemies by forcibly preventing after February 1, 1917, 
in a zone around Great Britain, France, Italy, -and in the eastern 
Mediterranean all navigation, that of neutrals included, from and 
to France, etc. All ships met within the zone will be sunk. 


I think that you will agree with me that, in view of this 
declaration, which suddenly and without prior intimation 
of any kind deliberately withdraws the solemn assurance 
given in the Imperial Government’s note of the 4th of May, 
1916, this Government has no alternative consistent with 
the dignity and honor of the United States but to take the 
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course which, in its note of the 18th of April, 1916, it an- 
nounced that it would take in the event that the German 
Government did not declare and effect an abandonment of 
the methods of submarine warfare which it was then em- 
ploying and to which it now purposes again to resort. 

I have, therefore, directed the Secretary of State to an- 
nounce to His Excellency the German Ambassador that all 
diplomatic relations between the United States and the 
German Empire are severed, and that the American Am- 
bassador at Berlin will immediately be withdrawn, and, in 
accordance with this decision, to hand to His Excellency his 
passports. 

Notwithstanding this unexpected action of the German 
Government, this sudden and deeply deplorable renuncia- 
tion of its assurances, given this Government at one of the 
most critical moments of tension in the relations of the two 
Governments, I refuse to believe that it is the intention of 
the German authorities to do in fact what they have warned 
us they will feel at liberty to do. I cannot bring myself to 
believe that they will indeed pay no regard to the ancient 

friendship between their people and our own or to the solemn 
obligations which have been exchanged between them and 
destroy American ships and take the lives of American citi- 
zens in the willful prosecution of the ruthless naval program 
they have announced their intention to adopt. 

Only actual overt acts on their part can make me believe 
it even now. 

If this inveterate confidence on my part in the sobriety 
and prudent foresight of their purpose should unhappily 

_ prove unfounded, if American ships and American lives 
_ should, in fact, be sacrificed by their naval commanders in 
_ heedless contravention of the just and reasonable under- 
| __ standings of international law and the obvious dictates of 
humanity, I shall take the liberty of coming again before 
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the Congress to ask that authority be given me to use any 
means that may be necessary for the protection of our sea- 
men and our people in the prosecution of their peaceful and 
legitimate errands on the high seas. I can do nothing less. 
I take it for granted that all neutral Governments will take 
the same course. 

I do not desire any hostile conflict with the Imperial 
German Government. We are the sincere friends of the 
German people and earnestly desire to remain at peace with 
the Government which speaks for them. We shall not be- 
lieve that they are hostile to us until we are obliged to 
believe it; and we purpose nothing more than the reasonable 
defense of the undoubted rights of our people. We wish to 
serve no selfish ends. We seek merely to stand true alike in 
thought and in action to the immemorial principles of our 
people which I sought to express in my address to the Senate 
only two weeks ago — seek merely to vindicate our right 
to liberty and justice and an unmolested life. These are — 
bases of peace, not war. God grant we may not bechallenged __ 
to defend them by acts of willful injustice on the part of the ae 
Government of Germany. 


WAR FOR DEMOCRACY AND PEAGE! 
WOODROW WILSON 


GENTLEMEN OF THE Concrsss: I have called the Con- 
gress into extraordinary session because there are serious, 
very serious, choices of policy to be made, and made im- 
mediately, which it was neither right nor constitutionally 
permissible that I should assume the responsibility of mak- 
ing. . 

On the 3d of February last I officially laid before you the 
extraordinary announcement of the Imperial German Gov- 
ernment that on and after the first day of February it was 
its purpose to put aside all restraints of law or of humanity 
and use its submarines to sink every vessel that sought to 
approach either the ports of Great Britain and Ireland or 
the western coasts of Europe or any of the ports controlled 

by the enemies of Germany within the Mediterranean. That 

_ had seemed to be the object of the German submarine war- 
fare earlier in the war, but since April of last year the Im- 
perial Government had somewhat restrained the command- 
ers of its undersea craft, in conformity with its promise, then 

‘given to us, that passenger boats should not be sunk and 

that due warning would be given to all other vessels which 


its submarines might seek to destroy, when no resistance - 


was offered or escape attempted, and care taken that their 
“crews were given at least a fair chance to save their lives in 
their open boats. The precautions taken were meagre and 
haphazard enough, as was proved in distressing instance 


; 1 The War Message was read by the President before a joint session of 
_ ‘tthe Senate and the House of Representatives, April 2, 1917. 
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after instance in the progress of the cruel and unmanly busi- 
ness, but a certain degree of restraint was observed. 

The new policy has swept every restriction aside. Vessels 
of every kind, whatever their flag, their character, their - 
cargo, their destination, their errand, have been ruthlessly 
sent to the bottom without warning and without thought of 
help or mercy for those on board, the vessels of friendly neu- 
trals along with those of belligerents. Even hospital ships 
and ships carrying relief to the sorely bereaved and stricken 
people of Belgium, though the latter were provided with 
safe conduct through the proscribed areas by the German 
Government itself and were distinguished by unmistakable 
marks of identity, have been sunk with the same reckless 
lack of compassion or of principle. 

I was for a little while unable to believe that such things 
would in fact be done by any Government that had hitherto — 
subscribed to the humane practices of civilized nations, 
International law had its origin in the attempt to set up 
some law which would be respected and observed upon the 
seas, where no nation had right of dominion and where lay 
the free highways of the world. By painful stage after stage 
has that law been built up, with meagre enough results, 
indeed, after all was accomplished that could be accom- 
plished, but always with a clear view, at least, of what the 
heart and conscience of mankind demanded. 

This minimum of right the German Government has | 
swept aside, under the plea of retaliation and necessity and 
because it had no weapons which it could use at sea except 
these, which it is impossible to employ, as it is employing 
them, without throwing to the wind all scruples of humanity 
or of respect for the understandings that were supposed to 
underlie the intercourse of the world. ‘ 

I am not now thinking of the loss of property involved, 
immense and serious as that is, but only of the wanton and 
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wholesale destruction of the lives of noncombatants, men, 
women, and children, engaged in pursuits which have al- 
ways, even in the darkest periods of modern history, been 
deemed innocent and legitimate. Property can be paid for; 
the lives of peaceful and innocent people cannot be. 

The present German submarine warfare against com- 
merce is a warfare against mankind. It is a war against 
all nations. American ships have been sunk, American lives 
taken, in ways which it has stirred us very deeply to learn 
of, but the ships and people of other neutral and friendly 
nations have been sunk and overwhelmed in the waters in 
the same way. There has been no discrimination. The 
challenge is to all mankind. Each nation must decide for 
itself how it will meet it. The choice we make for our- 
selves must be made with a moderation of counsel and a 
temperateness of judgment befitting our character and our 
motives as a nation. We must put excited feeling away. 
Our motive will not be revenge or the victorious assertion 
of the physical might of the Nation, but only the vindica- 


a tion of right, of human right, of which we are only a single 


champion. 
__ When I addressed the Congress on the 26th of February 
last I thought that it would suffice to assert our neutral 
rights with arms, our right to use the seas against unlawful 
interference, our right to keep our people safe against un- 
lawful violence. But armed neutrality, it now appears, is 
impracticable. Because submarines are in effect outlaws, 
_ when used as the German submarines have been used against 
merchant shipping, it is impossible to defend ships against 
their attacks, as the law of nations has assumed that mer- 
chantmen would defend themselves against privateers or 
cruisers, visible craft giving chase upon the open sea. It is 
common prudence in such circumstances, grim necessity, in- 
deed, to endeavor to destroy them before they have shown 
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their own intention. They must be dealt with upon sight, if 
dealt with at all. 

The German Government denies the right of neutrals : to 
use arms at all within the areas of the sea which it has pro- 
scribed, even in the defense of rights which no modern pub- 
licist has ever before questioned their right to defend. The 
intimation is conveyed that the armed guards which we have 
placed on our merchant ships will be treated as beyond the 
pale of law and subject to be dealt with as pirates would be. 
Armed neutrality is ineffectual enough at best; in such cir- 
cumstances and in the face of such pretensions it is worse 


than ineffectual; it is likely only to produce what it was 


meant to prevent; it is practically certain to draw us into 
the war without either the rights or the effectiveness of bellig- 
erents. There is one choice we cannot make, we are inca- 
pable of making: we will not choose the path of submission 
and suffer the most sacred rights of our Nation and our 
people to be ignored or violated. The wrongs against which 
we now array ourselves are no common wrongs; they cut to 
the very roots of human life. 


With a profound sense of the solemn and even tragical 


character of the step I am taking and of the grave respon- 
sibilities which it involves, but in unhesitating obedience to 
what I deem my constitutional duty, I'advise that the Con- 
gress declare the recent course of the Imperial German Gov- 
ernment to be in fact nothing less than war against the Gov- 
ernment and people of the United States; that it formally 
accept the status of belligerent which has thus been thrust 
upon it; and that it take immediate steps not only to put 
the country in a more thorough state of defense, but also to 
exert all its power and employ all its resources to bring the 
Government of the German Empire to terms and end the 
war. : ‘ i ‘ 

What this will involve is clear. It will involve the utmost 


ee 


ee 
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practicable codperation in counsel and action with the Gov- 
ernments now at war with Germany, and, as incident to that, 
the extension«to those Governments of the most liberal 
financial credits, in order that our resources may so far as 
possible be added to theirs. 

It will involve the organization and mobilization of all the 
material resources of the country to supply the materials of 
war and serve the incidental needs of the nation in the most 
abundant and yet the most economical and efficient way 
possible. . 

It will involve the immediate full equipment of the navy 
in all respects, but particularly in supplying it with the best 
means of dealing with the enemy’s submarines. 

It will involve the immediate addition to the armed forces 
of the United States, already provided for by law in case of 
‘war, of at least five hundred thousand men who should, in my 
opinion, be chosen upon the principle of universal liability 
to service, and also the authorization of subsequent addi- 
tional increments of equal force so soon as they may be 
needed and can be handled in training. 

It will involve also, of course, the granting of adequate 


' eredits to the Government, sustained, I hope, so far as they 


can equitably be sustained by the present generation, by 
well-conceived taxation. 

I say sustained so far as may be equitable by taxation, be- 
cause it seems to me that it would be most unwise to base the 
credits, which will now be necessary, entirely on money bor- 
rowed. It is our duty, I most respectfully urge, to protect 


_ our people, so far as we may, against the very serious hard- 


ships and evils which would be likely to arise out of the in- 
flation which would be produced by vast loans. 
In carrying out the measures by which these things are to 


_ be accomplished, we should keep constantly in mind the wis- 


_ dom of interfering as little as possible in our own prepara- 
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tion and in the equipment of our own military forces with 
the duty — for it will be a very practical duty — of sup- 
plying the nations already at war with Germany with the 
materials which they can obtain only from us or by our as- 
sistance. They are in the field and we should help them in 
every way to be effective there. 

I shall take the liberty of suggesting, through the several 
executive departments of the Government, for the consider- _ 
ation of your committees, measures for the accomplishment 
of the several objects I have mentioned. I hope that it will be 
your pleasure to deal with them as having been framed after 
very careful thought by the branch of the Government upon 
whom the responsibility of conducting the war and safe- 
guarding the Nation will most directly fall. 

While we do these things, these deeply momentous things, 
let us be very clear, and make very clear to all the world, what 
our motives and our objects are. My own thought has not 
been driven from its habitual and normal course by the un- 
happy events of the last two months, and I do not believe 
that the thought of the Nation has been altered or clouded 
by them. I have exactly the'same things in mind now that I 
had in mind when I addressed the Senate on the 22d of 
Janxary last; the same that I had in mind when I addressed 
the Congress on the 3d of February and on the 26th of Feb- 
ruary. Our object now, as then, is to vindicate the principles 
of peace and justice in the life of the world as against selfish 
and autocratic power, and to set up among the really free 
and self-governed peoples of the world such a concert of pur- 
pose and of action as will henceforth insure the observance of 
those principles. 

Neutrality is no longer feasible or desirable where the 
peace of the world is involved and the freedom of its peo- 
ples, and the menace to that peace and freedom lies in the 
existence of autocratic Governments, backed by organized 
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force which is controlled wholly by their will, not by the 
will of their people. We have seen the last of neutrality in 


such circumstances. We are at the beginning of an age in 


which it will be insisted that the same standards of conduct 
and of responsibility for wrong done shall be observed among 
nations and their Governments that are observed among 
the individual citizens of civilized States. 

We have no quarrel with the German people. We have no 
feeling toward them but one of sympathy and friendship. It 
was not upon their impulse that their Government acted in 
entering this war. It was not with their previous knowledge 
or approval. It was a war determined upon as wars used to 
be determined upon in the old, unhappy days, when peoples 
were nowhere consulted by their rulers and wars were pro- 
voked and waged in the interest of dynasties or of little 
groups of ambitious men who were accustomed to use their 
fellowmen as pawns and tools. 

Self-governed nations do not fill their neighbor States 
with spies or set the course of intrigue to bring about some 
critical posture of affairs which will give them an opportunity 
to strike and make conquest. Such designs can be success- 
fully worked out only under cover and where no one has the 
right to ask questions. Cunningly contrived plans of decep- 
tion or aggression, carried, it may be, from generation to 
generation, can be worked out and kept from the light only 
within the privacy of courts or behind the carefully guarded 
confidences of a narrow and privileged class. They are hap- 
pily impossible where public opinion commands and insists 
upon full information concerning all the Nation’s affairs. 

A steadfast concert for peace can never be maintained ex- 


eept by a partnership of democratic nations. No autocratic 
- Government could be trusted to keep faith within it or ob- 


serve its covenants. It must be a league of honor, a partner- 
ship of opinion. Intrigue would eat its vitals away; the plot- 
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tings of inner circles who could plan what they would and 
fender account to no one would be a corruption seated at its 
very heart. Only free peoples can hold their purpose and 
their honor steady to a common end and prefer the interests 
of mankind to any narrow interest of their own. 

Does not every American feel that assurance has been 
added to our hope for the future peace of the world by the 
wonderful and heartening things that have been happening 
within the last few weeks in Russia? Russia was known by 
those who knew it best to have been always in fact demo- 
cratic at heart, in all the vital habits of her thought, in all the 
intimate relationships of her people that spoke their natural 
instinct, their habitual attitude toward life. The autocracy 
that crowned the summit of her political structure, long as 
it had stood and terrible as was the reality of its power, was 
not in fact Russian in origin, character, or purpose; and now 
it has been shaken off and the great, generous Russian people 
have been added, in all their naive majesty and might, to 
the forces that are fighting for freedom in the world, for 
justice, and for pecce. Here is a fit partner for a league of 
honor. y 

One of the things that has served to convince us that the 
Prussian autocracy was not and could never be our friend is 
that from the very outset of the present war it has filled our 
unsuspecting communities, and even our.offices of govern- 
ment, with spies and set criminal intrigues everywhere afoot 
against our National unity of counsel, our peace within and 
without, our industries and our commerce. Indeed, it is now 
evident that its spies were here even before the war began; 
and it is unhappily not a matter of conjecture, but a fact 
proved in our courts of justice, that the intrigues, which 
have more than once come perilously near to disturbing the 
peace and dislocating the industries of the country, have 
been carried on at the instigation, with the support, and 
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even under the personal direction of official agents of the Im- 
perial Government, accredited to the Government of the 


- United States. 


Even in checking these things and trying to extirpate 
them we have sought to put the most generous interpreta- 
tion possible upon them because we knew that their source 
lay, not in any hostile feeling or purpose of the German 
people toward us (who were, no doubt, as ignorant of them 
as we ourselves were), but only in the selfish designs of a 
Government that did what it pleased and told its people 
nothing. But they have played their part in serving to con- 
vince us at last that that Government entertains no real 
friendship for us, and means to act against our peace and se- 
curity at its convenience. That it means to stir up enemies 
against us at our very doors the intercepted note to the Ger- 
man Minister at Mexico City is eloquent evidence. 

We are accepting this challenge of hostile purpose because 
we knowthat in such a Government, following such methods, 


we can never have a friend; and that in the presence of its 


organized power, always lying in wait to accomplish we 
know not what purpose, there can be no assured security 
for the democratic Governments of the world. We are now 


__ about to accept gage of battle with this natural foe to lib- 


' 


erty and shall, if necessary, spend the whole force of the 


nation to check and nullify its pretensions and its power. 
We are glad, now that we see the facts with no veil of false 
pretense about them, to fight thus for the ultimate peace of 
the world and for the liberation of its peoples, the German 
peoples included; for the rights of nations, great and small, 
and the privilege of men everywhere to choose their way 


- of life and of obedience. The world must be made safe for 


democracy. Its peace must be planted upon the tested 
foundations of political liberty. 
__ We have no selfish ends to serve. We desire no conquest. 
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no dominion. We seek no indemnities for ourselves, no 
material compensation for the sacrifices we shall freely 
make. We are but one of the champions of the rights of 
mankind. We shall be satisfied when those rights have been 
made as secure as the faith and the freedom of nations can 
make them. 

Just because we fight without rancor and without selfish 
object, seeking nothing for ourselves but what we shall wish 
to share with all free peoples, we shall, I feel confident, con- 
duct our operations as belligerents without passion and our- 
selves observe with proud punctilio the principles of right 
and of fair play we profess to be fighting for. 

I have said nothing of the Governments allied with the 
Imperial Government of Germany because they have not 
made war upon us or challenged us to defend our right and 
our honor. The Austro-Hungarian Government has, indeed, 
avowed its unqualified endorsement and acceptance of the 
reckless and lawless submarine warfare, adopted now with- 
out disguise by the Imperial German Government, and it, 
has therefore not been possible for this Government to re- 
ceive Count Tarnowski, the Ambassador recently accredited 


to this Government by the Imperial and Royal Govern- 


ment of Austria-Hungary; but that Government has not 
actually engaged in warfare against citizens of the United 
States on the seas, and I take the liberty, for the present at 
least, of postponing a discussion of our relations with the 
authorities at Vienna. We enter this war only where we are 
clearly forced into it because there are no other means of 
defending our rights. 

It will be all the easier for us to conduct ourselves as bellig- 
erents in a high spirit of right and fairness because we act 
without animus, not with enmity toward a people or with 


the desire to bring any injury or disadvantage upon them, — fe 


but only an armed opposition to an irresponsible Government 


EE 
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- which has thrown aside all considerations of humanity and 


of right and is running amuck. 

We are, let me say again, the sincere friends of the German 
people, and shall desire nothing so much as the early re- 
establishment of intimate relations of mutual advantage 
between us, however hard it may be for them for the time 
being to believe that this is spoken from our hearts. We 
have borne with their present Government through all these 
bitter months because of that friendship, exercising a pa- 
tience and forbearance which would otherwise have been 
impossible. 

We shall happily still have an opportunity to prove that 


friendship in our daily attitude and actions toward the mil- 


lions of men and women of German birth and native sympa- 
thy who live among us and share our life, and we shall be 
proud to prove it toward all who are in fact loyal to their 
neighbors and to the Government in the hour of test. They 
are most of them as true and loyal Americans as if they had 


never known any other fealty or allegiance. They will be 
_ prompt to stand with us in rebuking and restraining the 


few who may be of a different mind and purpose. If there 
should be disloyalty, it will be dealt with with a firm hand of 
stern repression; but, if it lifts its head at all, it will lift it 
only here and there and without countenance except from a 
lawless and malignant few. 

' It is a distressing and oppressive duty, gentlemen of the 


Congress, which I have performed in thus addressing you. 


There are, it may be, many months of fiery trial and sacri- 
fice ahead of us. It is a fearful thing to lead this great, peace- 
ful people into war, into the most terrible and disastrous of 
all wars, civilization itself seeming to be in the balance. 
But the right is more precious than peace, and we shall 


_ fight for the things which we have always carried nearest our 
hearts — for democracy, for the right of those who submit to 
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authority to have a voice in their own Governments, for the 
rights and liberties of small nations, for a universal dominion 
of right by such a concert of free peoples as shall bring peace ~ 
and safety to all nations and make the world itself at last 
free. 

To such a task we can dedicate our lives and our fortunes, 
everything that we are and everything that we have, with 
the pride of those who know that the day has come when 
America is privileged to spend her blood and her might for 
the principles that gave her birth and happiness and the 
peace which she has treasured. 

God helping her, she can de no other, 


x 


THE SUPREME TEST OF THE NATION! 
WOODROW WILSON 


My Fetitow Countryman: — ' 
The entrance of our own beloved country into the grim 


- and terrible war for democracy and human rights which 


has shaken the world creates so many problems of national 


_ life and action which call for immediate consideration and 


settlement that I hope you will permit me to address to you 
a few words of earnest counsel and appeal with regard to 
them. 

We are rapidly putting our navy upon an effective war 
footing and are about to create and equip a great army, but 
these are the simplest parts of the great task to which we 
have addressed ourselves. There is not a single selfish ele- 
ment, so far as I can see, in the cause we are fighting for. We 
are fighting for what we believe and wish to be the rights of 
mankind and for the future peace and security of the world. 
To do this great thing worthily and successfully we must 
devote ourselves to the service without regard to profit or 


material advantage and with an energy and intelligence that 
will rise to the level of the enterprise itself. We must realize 


to the full how great the task is and how many things, how 
many kinds and elements of capacity and service and self- 
sacrifice it involves. 

These, then, are the things we must do, and do well, 
besides fighting — the things without which mere fighting 
would be fruitless: — 

We must supply abundant food for ourselves and for our 


1 Message to the American People, April 15, 1917. 
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armies and our seamen, not only, but also for a large part 
of the nations with whom we have now made common cause, 
in whose support and by whose sides we shall be fighting. 
We must supply ships by the hundreds out of our ship- 
yards to carry to the other side of the sea, submarines or no 
submarines, what will every day be needed there, and abun- 
dant materials out of our fields and our mines and our fac- 
tories with which not only to clothe and equip our own 
forces on land and sea, but also to clothe and support our 


people, for whom the gallant fellows under arms can no 


longer work; to help clothe and equip the armies with which 
we are codperating in Europe, and to keep the looms and 
manufactories there in raw material; coal to keep the fires 
going in ships at sea and in the furnaces of hundreds of fac- 
tories across the sea; steel out of which to make arms and 
ammunition both here and there; rails for wornout railways 
back of the fighting fronts; locomotives and rolling-stock to 
take the place of those every day going to pieces; mules, 
horses, cattle for labor and for military service; everything 
with which the people of England and France and Italy and 
Russia have usually supplied themselves, but cannot now 
afford the men, the materials or the machinery to make. — 

It is evident to every thinking man that our industries, 
on the farms, in the shipyards, in the mines, in the factories, 
must be made more prolific and more efficient than ever, 
and that they must be more economically managed and 
better adapted to the particular requirements of our task 
than they have been; and what I want to say is that the 
men and the women who devote their thought and their 
energy to these things will be serving the country and con- 


ducting the fight for peace and freedom just as truly and 
just as effectively as the men on the battlefield or in the - 


trenches. The industrial forces of the country, men and 


women alike, will be a great national, a great international, 
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service army — a notable and honored host engaged in the 
service of the Nation and the world, the efficient friends 
and saviors of free men everywhere. Thousands, nay, hun- 
dreds of thousands, of men otherwise liable to military ser- 
vice will of right and of necessity be excused from that ser- 
vice and assigned to the fundamental sustaining work of 
the fields and factories and mines, and they will be as much 
part of the great patriotic forces of the nation as the men 
under fire. 

I take the liberty, therefore, of addressing this word to 
the farmers of the country and to all who work on the farms: 
The supreme need of our own Nation and of the nations 
with which we are codperating is an abundance of supplies, 
and especially of foodstuffs. The importance of an adequate 
food-supply, especially for the present year, is superlative. 

Without abundant food, alike for the armies and the peo- 
ples now at war, the whole great enterprise upon which we 
have embarked will break down and fail. The world’s food 
reserves are low. Not only during the present emergency, but 
for some time after peace shall have come, both our own 
people and a large proportion of the people of Europe must 
rely upon the harvests in America. 

Upon the farmers of this country, therefore, in large 
measure rest the fate of the war and the fate of the nations. 
May the Nation not count upon them to omit no step that 
will increase the production of their land or that will bring 
about the most effectual codperation in the sale and dis- 

tribution of their products? The time is short. It is of the 
most imperative importance that everything possible be 
done, and done immediately, to make sure of large harvests. 
I call upon young men and old alike and upon the able- 
bodied boys of the land to accept and act upon this duty — 
to turn in hosts to the farms and make certain that no pains 
and no ee! is lacking in this great matter. 


} 
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I particularly appeal to the farmers of the South to plant 
abundant foodstuffs, as well as cotton. They can show their 
patriotism in no better or more convincing way than by 
resisting the great temptation of the present price of cotton 
and helping, helping upon a great scale, to feed the Nation 
and the peoples everywhere who are fighting for their liber- 
ties and for our own. The variety of their crops will be the 
visible measure of their comprehension of their national 
duty. 

The Government of the United States and the Govern- 
ments of the several States stand ready to codperate. They 
will do everything possible to assist farmers in securing an 
adequate supply of seed, an adequate force of laborers when 
they are most needed, at harvest-time, and the means of 
expediting shipments of fertilizers and farm machinery, as 
well as of the crops themselves when harvested. The course 
of trade shall be as unhampered as it is possible to make it, 
and there shall be no unwarranted manipulation of the 
Nation’s food-supply by those who handle it on its way to 
the consumer. This is our opportunity to demonstrate the 
efficiency of a great democracy, and we shall not fall short 
of it! is pe 
_ This let me . say to the middlemen of every sort, whee mo 
they are handling our foodstuffs or the raw materials of 
manufacture or the products of our mills and factories: The 
eyes of the country will be especially upon you. This is your 
opportunity for signal service, efficient and disinterested. 


The country expects you, as it expects all others, to forego __ 


unusual profits, to organize and expedite shipments of sup- 
plies of every kind, but especially of food, with an eye to the - 
service you are rendering and in the spirit of those who 


enlist in the ranks, for their people, not for themselves. I 4 


shall confidently expect you to deserve and win the confi- — 4 
dence of people of every sort and station. 


bi 
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To the men who run the railways of the country, whether 
they be managers or operative employees, let me say that 
the railways are the arteries of the Nation’s life and that 
upon them rests the immense responsibility of seeing to it 
that those arteries suffer no obstruction of any kind, no in- 
efficiency or slackened power. To the merchant let me sug: 


gest the motto, “Small profits and quick service”; and to 


the shipbuilder the thought that the life of the war depends 
upon him. The food and the war supplies must be carried 
across the seas, no matter how many ships are sent to the 
bottom. The places of those that go down must be supplied, 
and supplied at once. To the miner let me say that he stands 
where the farmer does: the work of the world waits on him. 
If he slackens or fails, armies and statesmen are helpless. 
He also is enlisted in the great Service Army. The manu- 
facturer does not need to be told, I hope, that the Nation 
looks to him to speed and perfect every process; and I want 
only to remind his employees that their service is absolutely 
indispensable and is counted on by every man who loves 


_the country and its liberties. 


Let me suggest also that every one who creates or culti- 
vates a garden helps, and helps greatly, to solve the problem 


of the feeding of the nations; and that every housewife who 


practises strict economy puts herself in the ranks of those 
who serve the nation. This is the time for America to correct 


ie her unpardonable fault of wastefulness and extravagance. 
_ Let every man and every woman assume the duty of care- 


ful, provident use and expenditure as a public duty, as a 
dictate of patriotism which no one can now Gt yah ever to 
be excused or forgiven for ignoring. 

In the hope that this statement of the needs of the Nation 


| and of the world in this hour of supreme crisis may stimulate 
those to whom it comes and remind all who need reminder 


of the solemn duties of a time such as the world has never 


} 
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seen before, I beg that all editors and publishers everywhere 
will give as prominent publication and as wide circulation 
as possible to this appeal. I venture to suggest also to all 
advertising agencies that they would perhaps render a very 
substantial and timely service to the country if they would 
give it widespread repetition. And I hope that clergymen 
will not think the theme of it an unworthy or inappropriate 
subject of comment and homily from their pulpits. 

The supreme test of the Nation has come. We must all 
speak, act and serve together. 


— 


OUR WHOLE NATION AN ARMY’? 
WOODROW WILSON 
Tue Power against which we are arrayed has sought to 


impose its will upon the world by force. To this end it has 
increased armament until it has changed the face of war. 


~ In the sense in which we have been wont to think of armies 


there are no armies in this struggle, there are entire nations 
armed. 

Thus, the men who remain to till the soil and man the 
factories are no less a part of the army that is in France than 
the men beneath the battle flags. 

It must be so with us. It is not an army that we must 
shape and train for war — it is a Nation. To this end our 
people must draw close in one compact front against a com- 
mon foe. But this cannot be if each man pursues a private 
purpose. All must pursue one purpose. The Nation needs 
all men, but it needs each man, not in the field that will most 
pleasure him, but in the endeavor that will best serve the 
common good. 

Thus, though a sharpshooter pleases to operate a trip- 
hammer for the forging of great guns, and an expert machin- 
ist desires to march with the flag, the Nation is being served 
only when the sharpshooter marches and the machinist re- 
mains at his levers. The whole Nation must be a team, in 
which each man shall play the part for which he is best 
fitted. 

To this end Congress has provided that the Nation shall 


be organized for war by selection, that each man shall be 


1 Excerpt from the Conscription Proclamation, May 18, 1917. 
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classified for service in the place to which it shall best serve 
the general good to call him. 

The significance of this cannot be overstated. It is a new 
thing in our history and a landmark in our progress. It is 
a new manner of accepting and vitalizing our duty to give 
ourselves with thoughtful devotion to the common purpose 
of us all. It is in no sense a conscription of the unwilling. 
It is, rather, selection from a Nation which has volunteered 
in mass. 

It is no more a choosing of those who shall march with 
the colors than it is a selection of those who shall serve an — 
equally necessary and devoted purpose in the industries that 
lie behind the battle-lines. 

The day here named is the time upon which all shall pre- 
sent themselves for assignment to their tasks. It is for that 
reason destined to be remembered as one of the most con- 
spicuous moments in our history. It is nothing less than the 
day upon which the manhood of the country shall step for- 
ward in one solid rank in defense of the ideals to which this 
Nation is consecrated. It is important to those ideals, no 
less than to the pride of this generation in manifesting its 
devotion to them, that there be no gaps in the ranks. , 

It is essential that the day be approached in thoughtful 
apprehension of its significance and that we accord to it the 
honor and the meaning that it deserves. Our industrial need 
prescribes that it be not made a technical holiday, but the 
stern sacrifice that is before us urges that it be carried in all 
our hearts as a great day of patriotic devotion and obliga- 
tion, when the duty shall lie upon every man, whether he is 
himself to be registered or not, to see to it that the name of 
every male person of the designated ages is written on these 
lists of honor. 


FLAG DAY ADDRESS? 
WOODROW WILSON 


We meet to celebrate Flag Day because this flag which 
we honor and under which we serve is the emblem of our 
unity, our power, our thought and purpose as a nation. It 
has no other character than that which we give it from gen- 
eration to generation. The choices are ours. It floats in 
majestic silence above the hosts that execute those choices, 
whether in peace or in war. And yet, though silent, it 
speaks to us, — speaks to us of the past, of the men and 
women who went before us and of the records they wrote 
upon it. We celebrate the day of its birth; and from its 
birth until now it has witnessed a great history, has floated 
on high the symbol of great events, of a great plan of life 
worked out by a great people. We are about to carry it 
into battle, to lift it where it will draw the fire of our ene- 
mies. We are about to bid thousands, hundreds of thou- 
‘sands, it may be millions, of our men, the young, the strong, 
the capable men of the nation, to go forth and die beneath 
it on fields of blood far away — for what? For some unac- 
customed thing? For something for which it has never 
sought the fire before? American armies were never before 
sent across the seas. Why are they sent now? For some new 
purpose, for which this great flag has never been carried 
before, or for some old, familiar, heroic purpose for which it 
has seen men, its own men, die on every battlefield upon 
“which Americans have borne arms since the Revolution? 

- These are questions which must be answered. We are 


7 Address delivered at Washington, D.C., June 14, 1917. 
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Americans. We in our turn serve America, and can serve 
her with no private purpose. We must use her flag as she 
has always used it. We are accountable at the bar of his- 
tory and must plead in utter frankness what purpose it ig 
we seek to serve. 

It is plain enough how we were forced into the war. The 
extraordinary insults and aggressions of the Imperial Ger- 
man Government left us no self-respecting choice but to 
take up arms in defense of our rights as a free people and of 
our honor as a sovereign government. The military masters 
of Germany denied us the right to be neutral. They filled 
our unsuspecting communities with vicious spies and con- 
spirators and sought to corrupt the opinion of our people in 
their own behalf. When they found that they could not do 
that, their agents diligently spread sedition amongst us and 
sought to draw our own citizens from their allegiance, a 
and some of those agents were men connected with the 
official Embassy of the German Government itself here in our 
own Capital. They sought by violence to destroy our indus- ~ 
tries and arrest our commerce. They tried to incite Mexico 
to take up arms against us and to draw Japan into a hostile 
alliance with her, — and that, not by indirection, but by | 
direct suggestion from the Foreign Office in Berlin. They — 
impudently denied us the use of the high seas and repeatedly 
executed their threat that they would send to their death 
any of our people who ventured to approach the coasts of 
Europe. And many of our own people were corrupted. Men 
began to look upon their own neighbors with suspicion and to 
wonder in their hot resentment and surprise whether there 
was any community in which hostile intrigue did not lurk. 
What great nation in such circumstances would not have 
taken up arms? Much as we had desired peace, it was denied 
us, and not of our ownchoice. This flag under which we serve 
would have been dishonored had we withheld our hand. 
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But that is only part of the story. We know now, as 
clearly as we knew before we were ourselves engaged, that 
we are not the enemies of the German people and that they 
are not our enemies. They did not originate or desire this 
hideous war or wish that we should be drawn into it; and 
we are vaguely conscious that we are fighting their cause, 
as they will some day see it, as well as our own. They are 
themselves in the grip of the same sinister power that has 
now at last stretched its ugly talons out and drawn blood 
from us. The whole world is at war because the whole world 
is in the grip of that power and is trying out the great battle 
which shall determine whether it is to be brought under its 
mastery or fling itself free. 

The war was begun by the military masters of Germany, 
who proved to be also the masters of Austria-Hungary. 
These men have never regarded nations as peoples, men, 
women, and children of like blood and frame as themselves, 
for whom governments existed and in whom governments 
had their life. They have regarded them merely as service- 
able organizations which they could by force or intrigue bend 
or corrupt to their own purpose. They have regarded the 
smaller states, in particular, and the peoples who could be 
overwhelmed by force, as their natural tools and instru- 
ments of domination. Their purpose has long been avowed. 
The statesmen of other nations, to whom that purpose was 
incredible, paid little attention; regarded what German pro- 
fessors expounded in their classrooms and German writers 
set forth to the world as the goal of German policy as rather 
the dream of minds detached from practical affairs, as pre- 
_ posterous private conceptions of German destiny, than as 
the actual plans of responsible rulers; but the rulers of Ger- 
- many themselves knew all the while what concrete plans, 
what well-advanced intrigues lay back of what the professors 
and the writers were saying, and were glad to go forward 
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unmolested, filling the thrones of Balkan States with Ger- 
man princes, putting German officers at the service of Tur- 
key to drill her armies and make interest with her Govern- 
ment, developing plans of sedition and rebellion in India 
and Egypt, setting their fires in Persia. The demands made 
by Austria upon Serbia were a mere single step in a plan 
which compassed Europe and Asia, from Berlin to Bag- 
dad. They hoped those demands might not arouse Eu- 
rope, but they meant to press them whether they did or 
not, for they thought themselves ready for the final issue - 
of arms. 

Their plan was to throw a broad belt of German military 
power and political control across the very center of Europe 
and beyond the Mediterranean into the heart of Asia; and 
Austria-Hungary was to be as much their tool and pawn as 
Serbia or Bulgaria or Turkey or the ponderous States of 
the East. Austria-Hungary, indeed, was to become part of 
the Central German Empire, absorbed and dominated by the 
same forces and influences that had originally cemented the _ 
German States themselves. The dream had its heart at ’ 
Berlin. It could have had a heart nowhere else! It rejected 
the idea of solidarity of race entirely. The choice of peoples 
played no part in it at all. It contemplated binding together 
racial and political units which could be kept together only 
by force, — Czechs, Magyars, Croats, Serbs, Roumanians, 
Turks, Armenians, —the proud States of Bohemia and — 
Hungary, the stout little Commonwealths of the Balkens, 
the indomitable Turks, the subtle peoples of the East. These 
peoples did not wish to be united. They ardently desired to 
direct their own affairs, would be satisfied only by undis- 
puted independence. They could be kept quiet only by the 
presence or the constant threat of armed men. They would 
live under a common power only by sheer compulsion and 
await the day of revolution. 
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But the German military statesmen had reckoned with 
all that and were ready to deal with it in their own 
way. 

And they have actually carried the greater part of that 
amazing plan into execution! Look how things stand. Aus- 
tria is at their mercy. It has acted, not upon its own initia- 
tive or upon the choice of its own people, but at Berlin’s 

‘dictation ever since the war began. Its people now desire 
peace, but cannot have it until leave is granted from Berlin. 
The so-called Central Powers are in fact but a single Power. 
Serbia is at its mercy, should its hands be but for a moment 
freed. Bulgaria has consented to its will, and Rumania is 
overrun. The Turkish armies, which Germans trained, are 
serving Germany, certainly not themselves, and the guns 

-of German warships lying in the harbor at Constantinople 
remind Turkish statesmen every day that they have no 
choice but to take their orders from Berlin. From Hamburg 
to the Persian Gulf the net is spread. 

Is it not easy to understand the eagerness for peace that 
has been manifested from Berlin ever since the snare was 
set and sprung? Peace, peace, peace has been the talk of her — 
Foreign Office for now a year and more; not peace upon her 
own initiative, but upon the initiative of the nations over 
which she now deems herself to hold the advantage. A little 
of the talk has been public, but most of it has been private. 
Through all sorts of channels it has come to me, and in all 
sorts of guises, but never with the terms disclosed which 
the German Government would be willing to accept. 

That Government has other valuable pawns in its hands 
besides those I have mentioned. It still holds a valuable 
part of France, though with slowly relaxing grasp, and prac- 
tically the whole of Belgium. Its armies press close upon 
Russia and overrun Poland at their will. It cannot go far- 
ther; it dare not go back. It wishes to close its bargain before 
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it is too late and it has little left to offer for the pound of 
flesh it will demand. 

The military masters under whom Germany is bleeding 
see very clearly to what point Fate has brought them. If 
they fall back or are forced back an inch, their power both 
abroad and at home will fall to pieces like a house of cards. 
It is their power at home they are thinking about now more 
than their power abroad. It is that power which is trem- 
bling under their very feet; and deep fear has entered their 
hearts. They have but one chance to perpetuate their mili- 
tary power or even their controlling political influence. If 
they can secure peace now with the immense advantages 
still in their hands which they have up to this point appar- 
ently gained, they will have justified themselves before the 
German people: they will have gained by force what they | 
promised to gain by it: an immense expansion of German 
power, an immense enlargement of German industrial and 
commercial opportunities. Their prestige will be secure, and 
with their prestige their political power. If they fail, their 
people will thrust them aside; a government accountable 
to the people themselves will be set up in Germany as it 
has been in England, in the United States, in France, and in 
all the great countries of the modern time except Germany. 
If they succeed, they are safe and Germany and the world 
are undone; if they fail, Germany is saved and the world will 
be at peace. If they succeed, America wil fall within the 
menace. We and all the rest of the world must remain 
armed, as they will remain, and must make ready for the ~ 
next step in their aggression; if they fail, the world may 
unite for peace and Germany may be of the union. ‘ 

Do you not now understand the new intrigue, the intrigue — 
for peace, and why the masters of Germany do not hesitate 
to use any agency that promises to effect their purpose, the 
deceit of the nations? Their present particular aim is te 
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deceive all those who throughout the world stand for the 
rights of peoples and the self-government of nations; for 
they see what immense strength the forces of justice and of 
liberalism are gathering out of this war. They are employ- 
ing liberals in their enterprise. They are using men, in 
Germany and without, as their spokesmen whom they have 
hitherto despised and oppressed, using them for their own 
destruction, — socialists, the leaders of labor, the thinkers 
they have hitherto sought to silence. Let them once suc- 
ceed and these men, now their tools, will be ground to pow- 
der beneath the weight of the great military empire they 
will have set up; the revolutionists in Rusisa will be cut off 
from all succor or codperation in western Europe and a 
counter-revolution fostered and supported; Germany her- 
self will lose her chance of freedom; and all Europe will arm 
for the next, the final struggle. 

The sinister intrigue is being no less actively conducted 
in this country than in Russia and in every country in 
Europe to which the agents and dupes of the Imperial Ger- 
man Government can get access. That Government has 

many spokesmen here, in places high and low. They have 
learned discretion. They keep within the law. It is opinion 
they utter now, not sedition. They proclaim the liberal 
purposes of their masters; declare this a foreign war which 
ean touch America with no danger to either her lands or her 
institutions; set England at the center of the stage and talk 
of her ambition to assert economic dominion throughout 
the world; appeal to our ancient tradition of isolation in the 
politics of the nations; and seek to undermine the Govern- 
ment with false professions of loyalty to its principles. 
But they will make no headway. The false betray them- 
selves always in every accent. It is only friends and parti- 
sans of the German Government whom we have already 
identified who utter these thinly disguised disloyalties. The 
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facts are patent to all the world, and nowhere are they more 
plainly seen than in the United States, where we are accus- 
tomed to deal with facts and not with sophistries; and the 
great fact that stands out above all the rest is that this is a 
People’s War, a war for freedom and justice and self-govern- 
ment amongst all the nations of the world, a war to make 
the world safe for the peoples who live upon it and have 
made it their own, the German people themselves included; 
and that with us rests the choice to break through all these 
hypocrisies and patent cheats and masks of brute force and 
help set the world free, or else stand aside and let it be 
dominated a long age through by sheer weight of arms and 
the arbitrary choices of self-constituted masters, by the 
nation which can maintain the biggest armies and the most 
irresistible armaments — a power to which the world has 
afforded no parallel and in the face of which political free- 
dom must wither and perish. 

For us there is but one choice, We have made it. Woe be 
to the man or group of men that seeks to stand in our way 
in this day of high resolution when every principle we hold — 
dearest is to be vindicated and made secure for the salvation 
of the nations. We are ready to plead at the bar of history, 
and our flag shall wear a new luster. Once more we shall 
make good with our lives and fortunes the great faith to 
which we were born, and a new glory shall shine in the face 
of our people. 


REPLY OF THE UNITED STATES 


TO THE COMMUNICATION OF THE POPE TO THE 
BELLIGERENT GOVERNMENTS ! 


WOODROW WILSON 


Every heart that has not been blinded and hardened by 
this terrible war must be touched by this moving appeal of 
_ His Holiness the Pope, must feel the dignity and force of the 
humane and generous motives which prompted it, and must 
fervently wish that we might take the path of peace he so 
persuasively points out. But it would be folly to take it if 
it does not in fact lead to the goal he proposes. Our response 
must be based upon the stern facts and upon nothing else. 
It is not a mere cessation of arms he desires; it is a stable 
and enduring peace. The agony must not be gone through 
with again, and it must be a matter of very sober judgment 
that will insure us against it. 

- His Holiness in substance proposes that we return to the 
status quo ante bellum, and that then there be a general con- 
donation, disarmament, and a concert of nations based upon 
an acceptance of the principle of arbitration; that by a 
similar concert freedom of the seas be established; and that 
the territorial claims of France and Italy, the perplexing 
problems of the Balkan States, and the restitution of Poland 
be left to such conciliatory adjustments as may be possible 
in the new temper of such a peace, due regard being paid to 
the aspirations of the peoples whose political fortunes and 
affiliations will be involved. 

_. It is manifest that no part of this program can be suc- 
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cessfully carried out unless the restitution of the status quo 
ante furnishes a firm and satisfactory basis for it. The 
object of this war is to deliver the free peoples of the world 
from the menace and the actual power of a vast military 
establishment controlled by an irresponsible government 
which, having secretly planned to dominate the world, pro- 
ceeded to carry the plan out without regard either to the 
sacred obligations of treaty or the long-established practices 
and long-cherished principles of international action and 
honor; which chose its own time for the war; delivered its 
blow fiercely and suddenly; stopped at no barrier either of 
law or of mercy; swept a whole continent within the tide 
of blood —not the blood of soldiers only, but the blood of 
innocent women and children also and of the helpless poor; 
and now stands balked but not defeated, the enemy of four 
fifths of the world. This power is not the German people. 
It is the ruthless master of the German people. It is no 
business of ours how that great people came under its con- 
trol or submitted with temporary zest to the domination of 
its purpose; but it is our business to see to it that the history 
of the rest of the world is no longer left to its handling. 

To deal with such a power by way of peace upon the plan 
proposed by His Holiness the Pope would, so far as we can 
see, involve a recuperation of its strength and a renewal of 
its policy; would make it necessary to create a permanent 
hostile combination of nations against the German people, 
who are its instruments; and would result in abandoning the 
new-born Russia to the intrigue, the manifold subtle inter- 
ference, and the certain counter-revolution which would be 
attempted by all the malign influences to which the German 
Government has of late accustomed the world. Can peace 
be based upon a restitution of its power or upon any word 
of honor it could pty in a treaty of settlement and accom- 
modation? 
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Responsible statesmen must now everywhere see, if they 
never saw before, that no peace can rest securely upon 
political or economic restrictions meant to benefit some 
nations and cripple or embarrass others,.upon vindictive 
action of any sort, or any kind of revenge or deliberate in- 
jury. The American people have suffered intolerable wrongs 
at the hands of the Imperial German Government, but they 
desire no reprisals upon the German people, who have them- 
selves suffered all things in this war, which they did not 
- choose. They believe that peace should rest upon the rights 
of peoples, not the rights of governments — the rights of 
peoples great or small, weak or powerful — their equal right 
to freedom and security and self-government and to a par- 

ticipation upon fair terms in the economic opportunities of 
the world, the German people of course included if they will 
accept equality and not seek domination. 

The test, therefore, of every plan of peace is this: Is it 
based upon the faith of all the peoples involved or merely 
upon the word of an ambitious and intriguing government, 
on the one hand, and of a group of free peoples on the other? 
This is the test which goes to the root of the matter; and it is 
the test which must be applied. 

The purposes of the United States in this war are Lage 
to the whole world, to every people to whom the truth has 
been permitted to come. They do not need to be stated 
again. We seek no material advantage of any kind. We 
believe that the intolerable wrongs done in this war by the 
furious and brutal power of the Imperial German Govern- 
ment ought to be repaired, but not at the expense of the 
sovereignty of any people — rather a vindication of the 
sovereignty both of those that are weak and of those that 
are strong. Punitive damages, the dismemberment of em- 
pires, the establishment of selfish and exclusive economic 
leagues, we deem inexpedient and in the end worse than 
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futile, no proper basis for a peace of any kind, least of all for 
an enduring peace. That must be based upon justice and 
fairness and the common rights of mankind. i 

We cannot take the word of the present rulers of Germany 
as a guarantee of anything that is to endure, unless explicitly 
supported by such conclusive evidence of the will and pur- 
pose of the German people themselves as the other peoples 
of the world would be justified in accepting. Without such 
guarantees treaties of settlement, agreements for disarma- 
ment, covenants to set up arbitration in the place of force, 
territorial adjustments, reconstitutions of small nations, if 
made with the German Government, no man, no nation 
could now depend on. We must await some new evidence 
of the purposes of the great peoples of the Central Powers. 
God grant it may be given soon and in a way to restore the 
confidence of all peoples everywhere in the faith of nations 
and the possibility of a covenanted peace. 


WHY WE ARE FIGHTING GERMANY 
FRANKLIN K. LANE 


Way are we fighting Germany? The brief answer is that 
ours is a war of self-defense. We did not wish to fight Ger- 
many. She made the attack upon us; not on our shores, but 
on our ships, our lives, our rights, our future. For two years 
and more we held to a neutrality that made us apologists 
for things which outraged man’s common sense of fair play 
and humanity. At each new offense — the invasion of 
Belgium, the killing of civilian Belgians, the attacks on 
Scarborough and other defenseless towns, the laying of 
mines in neutral waters, the fencing off of the seas — and 
on and on through the months we said: “This is war — 
archaic, uncivilized war, but war! All rules have been 
thrown away: all nobility; man has come down to the prim- 
itive brute. And while we cannot justify we will not inter- 
vene. It is not our war.” 

Then why are we in? Because we could not keep out. The 
invasion of Belgium, which opened the war, led to the inva- 
sion of the United States by slow, steady, logical steps. Our 
sympathies evolved into a conviction of self-interest. Our 
love of fair play ripened into alarm-at our own peril. 

We talked in the language and in the spirit of good faith 
and sincerity, as honest men should talk, until we discovered 
that our talk was construed as cowardice. And Mexico was 
called upon to invade us. We talked as men would talk who 
eared alone for peace and the advancement of their own 
material interests, until we discovered that we were thought 
‘to be a nation of mere money-makers, devoid of all charac- 
ter — until, indeed, we were told that we could not walk 
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the highways of the world without permission of a Prussian 
soldier; that our ships might not sail without wearing a 
striped uniform of humiliation upon a narrow path of na- 
tional subservience. We talked as men talk who hope for 
honest agreement, not for war, until we found that the 
treaty torn to pieces at Liége was but the symbol of a policy 
that made agreements worthless against a purpose that 
knew no word but success. 

And so we came into this war for ourselves. It is a war to 
save America — to preserve self-respect, to justify our right 
_ to live as we have lived, not as some one else wishes us to 
live. In the name of freedom we challenge with ships and 
men, money, and an undaunted spirit, that word “Ver- 
boten” which Germany has written upon the sea and upon 
the land. For America is not the name of so much territory. 
It is a living spirit, born in travail, grown in the rough school 
of bitter experiences, a living spirit which has purpose and 
pride, and conscience — knows why it wishes to live and to 
what end, knows how it comes to be respected of the world, 
and hopes to retain that respect by living on with the light 
of Lincoln’s love of man as its Old and New Testament. It is 
more precious that this America should live than that we 
Americans should live. And this America, as we now see, 
has been challenged from the first of this war by the strong 
arm of a power that has no sympathy with our purpose and 
will not hesitate to destroy us if the law that we respect,the 
rights that are to us sacred, or the spirit that we have, stand 
across her set will to make this world bow before her policies, _ 
backed by her organized and scientific military system. The 
world of Christ — a neglected but not a rejected Christ — 
has come again face to face with the world of Mahomet, 
who willed to win by force. 

With this background of history and in this sense, then, 
we fight Germany — | 
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Because of Belgium — invaded, outraged, enslaved, im- 
poverished Belgium. We cannot forget Liége, Louvain, 
and Cardinal Mercier. Translated into terms of American 


history, these names stand for Bunker Hill, Lexington, and 
- Patrick Henry. 


Because of France — invaded, desecrated France, a mil- 
lion of whose heroic sons have died to save the land of 
Lafayette. Glorious golden France, the preserver of the 
arts, the land of noble spirit — the first land to follow our 
lead into republican liberty. 

Because of England — from whom came the laws, tradi- 


_ tions, standards of life, and inherent love of liberty which we 


call Anglo-Saxon civilization. We defeated her-once upon the 
land and once upon the sea. But Australia, New Zealand, 
Africa, and Canada are free because of what we did. And 
they are with us in the fight for the freedom of the seas. 

Because of Russia — New Russia. She must not be over- 
whelmed now. Not now, surely, when she is just born into 
freedom. Her peasants must have their chance; they must 
go to school to Washington, to Jefferson, and to Lincoln 
until they know their way about in this new, strange world 
of government by the popular will. 

Because of other peoples, with their rising hope that the 
world may be freed from government by the soldier. 

We are fighting Germany because she sought to terrorize 
us and then to fool us. We could not believe that Germany 


_ would do what she said she would do upon the seas. 


_ We still hear the piteous cries of children coming up out 


of the sea where the Lusitania went down. And Germany 


has never asked forgiveness of the world. 

We saw the Sussex sunk, crowded with the sons and 
flaughters of neutral nations. 

We saw ship after ship sent to the bottom — ships of 
mercy bound out of America for the Belgian starving; ships 
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carrying the Red Cross and laden with the wounded of all 
nations; ships carrying food and clothing to friendly, harm- 
less, terrorized peoples; ships flying the Stars and Stripes — 
sent to the bottom hundreds of miles from shore, manned 
by American seamen, murdered against all law, without 
warning. 

We believed Germany’s promise that she would respect 
the neutral flag and the rights of neutrals, and we held our 
anger and outrage in check. But now we see that she was 
holding us off with fair promises until she could build her 
huge fleet of submarines. For when spring came she blew 
her promise into the air, just as at the beginning she had 
torn up that “scrap of paper.” Then we saw clearly that 
there was but one law for Germany — her will to rule. 

We are fighting Germany because she violated our confi- 
dence. Paid German spies filled our cities. Officials of her 
Government, received as the guests of this Nation, lived 
with us to bribe and terrorize, defying our law and the law 
of nations. 

We are fighting Germany because while we were yet her 
friends — the only great power that still held hands off — 
she sent the Zimmerman note, calling to her aid Mexico, our 
southern neighbor, and hoping to lure Japan, our western 
neighbor, into war against this Nation of peace. 

The nation that would do these things proclaims the gos- 
pel that government has no conscience. -And this doctrine 
cannot live, or else democracy must die. For the nations 
of the world must keep faith. There can be no living for us 
in a world where the state has no conscience, no reverence 
for the things of the spirit, no respect for international law, 


no mercy for those who fall before its force. What an un- 


ordered world! Anarchy! The anarchy of rival wolf packs! 
We are fighting Germany because in this war feudalism 
is making its last stand against oncoming democracy. We 
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see it now. This is a war against an old spirit, an ancient, 
outworn spirit. It is a war against feudalism — the right of 
the castle on the hill to rule the village below. It is a war for 
democracy — the right of all to be their own masters. Let 
Germany be feudal if she will, but she must not spread her 
system over the world that has outgrown it. Feudalism plus 
science, thirteenth century plus twentieth — this is the reli- 
gion of the mistaken Germany that has linked itself with 
the Turk; that has, too, adopted the method of Mahomet. 
“The State has no conscience.” “The State can do no 
wrong.” With the spirit of the fanatic she believes this gos- 
pel and that it is her duty to spread it by force. With poison 
gas that makes living a hell, with submarines that sneak 
through the seas slyly to murder non-combatants, with 
dirigibles that bombard men and women while they sleep, 
with a perfected system of terrorization that the modern 
world first heard of when German troops entered China, 
. German feudalism is making war upon mankind. Let this 
old spirit of evil have its way and no man will live in America 
_ without paying toll to it in manhood and in money. This 
spirit might demand Canada from a defeated, navyless Eng- 
land, and then our dream of peace on the north would be 
at an end. We would live, as France has lived for forty 
years, in haunting terror. 

America speaks for the world in fighting Germany. Mark 
on a map those countries which are Germany’s allies and you 
will mark but four, running from the Baltic through Austria 
and Bulgaria to Turkey. All the other nations the whole 
globe around are in arms against her or are unable to move. 
There is deep meaning in this. We fight with the world for 
an honest world in) which nations keep their word, for a 
world in which nations do not live by swagger or by threat, 
for a world in which men think of the ways in which they 
can conquer the common cruelties of nature instead of in- 
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venting more horrible cruelties to inflict upon the spirit and 
body of man, for a world in which the ambition or the phil- 
osophy of a few shall not make miserable all mankind, for a _, 
world in which the man is held more precious than the 
machine, the system, or the State. 


: 


THE RIGHTEOUS CONCLUSION 
OF THE WAR’ 
WOODROW WILSON 


Eieut months have elapsed since I last had the honor of 
addressing you. They have been months crowded with 
events of immense and grave significance for us. I shall not 
undertake to detail or even to summarize those events. The 
practical particulars of the part we have played in them will 
be laid before you in the reports of the executive depart- 
ments. I shall discuss only our present outlook upon these 
vast affairs, our present duties, and the immediate means 
of accomplishing the objects we shall hold always in view. 

I shall not go back to debate the causes of the war. The 
intolerable wrongs done and planned against us by the sin- 
ister masters of Germany have long since become too grossly 
obvious and odious to every true American to need to be 
rehearsed. But I shall ask you to consider again and with 
very grave scrutiny our objectives and the measures by 


‘which we mean to attain them; for the purpose of discussion 
here in this place is action and our action must move straight 


toward definite ends. Our object is, of course, to win the 
war, and we shall not slacken or suffer ourselves to be 
diverted until it is won. But it is worth while asking and 
answering the question, When shall we consider the war 
won? 

From one point of view it is not necessary to broach this 
fundamental matter. I do not doubt that the American 


1 The Second War Message delivered before Congress, December 4 
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people know what the war is about and what sort of an out- 
come they will regard as a realization of their purpose in it. 
As a Nation we are united in spirit and intention. 

I pay little heed to those who tell me otherwise. I hear 
the voices of dissent — who does not? I hear the criticism 
and the clamor of the noisily thoughtless and troublesome. 
I also see men here and there fling themselves in impotent ° 
disloyalty against the calm, indomitable power of the ‘ 
Nation. I hear men debate peace who understand neither 
its nature nor the way in which we may attain it, with up- 
lifted eyes and unbroken spirits. But I know that none of 
these speaks for the Nation. They do not touch the heart 
of anything. They may safely be left to strut their uneasy 
hour and be forgotten. 

But from another point of view I believe that it is neces- _ 
sary to say plainly what we here at the seat of action con- 
sider the war to be for and what part we mean to play in 
the settlement of its searching issues. We are the spokes- 
men of the American people and they have a right to know 
whether their purpose is ours. They desire peace by the 
overcoming of evil, by the defeat once and for all of the sin- 
ister forces that interrupt peace and render it impossible, 
and they wish to know how closely our thought runs with 
theirs and what action we propose. They are impatient with 
those who desire peace by any sort of compromise, — deeply 
and indignantly impatient,— but they will be equally im- 
patient with us if we do not make it plain to them what our 
objectives are and what we are planning for in seeking to ~ 
make conquest of peace by arms. 

I believe that I speak for them when I say two things: 
First, that this intolerable Thing of which the masters of 
Germany have shown us the ugly face, this menace of com- 
bined intrigue and force, which we now see so clearly as the 
German power, a Thing without conscience or honor or 
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capacity for covenanted peace, must be crushed, and if it 
be not utterly brought to an end, at least shut out from the 
friendly intercourse of the nations; and, second, that when 
this Thing and its power are, indeed, defeated and the time 
comes that we can discuss peace — when the German people 
have spokesmen whose word we can believe, and when those 
spokesmen are ready in the name of their people to accept 
the common judgment of the nations as to what shall hence- 
forth be the bases of law and of covenant for the life of 
the world — we shall be willing and glad to pay the full 
price for peace and pay it ungrudgingly. We know what 
that price will be. It will be full, impartial justice — justice 
done at every point and to every nation that the final settle- 
ment must affect, our enemies as well as our friends. 

You catch, with me, the voices of humanity that are in 
the air. They grow daily more audible, more articulate, 
more persuasive and they come from the hearts of men every 
where. They insist that the war shall not end in vindictive 
action of any kind; that no nation or people shall be robbed 
or punished because the irresponsible rulers of a single coun- 
try have themselves done deep and abominable wrong. It 
is this thought that has been expressed in the formula, ““No 
annexations, no contributions, no punitive indemnities.” 

Just because this crude formula expresses the instinctive 
judgment as to the right of plain men everywhere, it has 
been made diligent use of by the masters of German intrigue 
to lead the people of Russia astray, and the people of every 
other country their agents could reach, in order that a pre- 
mature peace might be brought about before autocracy has 
been taught its final and convincing lesson and the people 
of the world put in control of their own destinies. 

But the fact that a wrong use has been made of a just 
{dea is no reason why a right use should not be made of it. 
It ought to be brought under the patronage of its real friends, . 
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Let it be said again that autocracy must first be shown the 
utter futility of its claims to power or leadership in the mod- 
ern world. It is impossible to apply any standard of justice 
so long as such forces are unchecked and undefeated as the 
present masters of Germany command. Not until that has 
been done can right be set up as arbiter and peacemaker 
among the nations. But when that has been done —as, 
God willing, it assuredly will be — we shall at last be free 
to do an unprecedented thing, and this is the time to avow 
our purpose to do it. We shall be free to base peace on gen- 
erosity and justice, to the exclusion of all selfish claims to 
advantage even on the part of the victors. 

Let there be no misunderstanding. Our present and im- 
mediate task is to win the war, and nothing shall turn us 
aside from it until it is accomplished. Every power and 
resource we possess, whether of men, of money, or of mate- 
rials, is being devoted and will continue to be devoted, to 
that purpose until it is achieved. Those who desire to bring 
peace about before that purpose is achieved, I counsel to 
carry their advice elsewhere. We will not entertain it. 

We shall regard the war as won only when the German 


’» people say to us, through properly accredited representa- 


tives, that they are ready to agree to a settlement based 
upon justice and the reparation of the wrongs their rulers 
have done. They have done a wrong to Belgium which must 
be repaired. They have established a power over other lands 
and peoples than their own — over the great Empire of 
Austria-Hungary, over hitherto free Balkan States, over 
Turkey, and within Asia — which must be relinquished. 
Germany’s success by skill, by industry, by knowledge, 
by enterprise we did not grudge or oppose, but admired 
rather. She had built up for herself a real empire of trade 
and influence, secured by the peace of the world. We were 
content to abide the rivalries of manufacture, science, and _ 
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commerce that were involved for us in her success and stand 


or fall as we had or did not have the brains and the initiative 
to surpass her. 

But at the moment when she had conspicuously won her 
triumphs of peace she threw them away to establish in their 
stead what the world will no longer permit to be established, 
military and political domination by arms, by which to oust 
where she could not excel the rivals she most feared and 
hated. 

The peace we make must remedy that wrong. It must 
deliver the once fair lands and happy peoples of Belgium 
and northern France from the Prussian conquest and the 
Prussian menace, but it must also deliver the peoples of 
Austria-Hungary, the peoples of the Balkans, and the peo- 
ples of Turkey, alike in Europe and in Asia, from the impu- 
dent and alien domination of the Prussian military and com- 
mercial autocracy. 

We owe it, however, to ourselves to say that we do not 
wish in any way to impair or to rearrange the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire. It is no affair of ours what they do with 


their own life, either industrially or politically. We do not 


purpose nor desire to dictate to them in any way. We only 
desire to see that their affairs are left in their own hands, in 
all matters, great or small. We shall hope to secure for the 


‘peoples of the Balkan Peninsula and for the people of the 


Turkish Empire the right and opportunity to make their 
own lives safe, their own fortunes secure against oppression 
or injustice and from thé dictation of foreign courts or 
parties, and our attitude and purpose with regard to Ger- 
many herself are of a like kind. 

We intend no wrong against the German Empire, no 


interference with’ her internal: affairs. We should deem 


either the one or the other absolutely unjustifiable, abso- 
lutely contrary to tne principles we have professed to live 
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by and to hold most sacred throughout our life as a 
Nation. 

The people of Germany are being told by the men whom 
they now permit to deceive them and to act as their masters 
that they are fighting for the very life and existence of their 
Empire, a war of desperate self-defense against deliberate 
aggression. Nothing could be more grossly or wantonly 
false, and we must seek by the utmost openness and candor 
as to our real aims to convince them of its falseness. We are, 
in fact, fighting for their emancipation from fear, along with 
our own, from the fear as well as from the fact of unjust 
attack by neighbors or rivals or schemers after world- 
empire. No one is threatening the existence or the independ- 
ence or the peaceful enterprise of the German Empire. ~ 

The worst that can happen to the detriment of the Ger- 
man people is this, that if they should still, after the war is 
over, continue to be obliged to live under ambitious and 
intriguing masters interested to disturb the peace of the 
world, men or classes of men whom the other peoples of the 
world could not trust, it might be impossible to admit 
them to the partnership of nations which must henceforth 
guarantee the world’s peace. That partnership must be a 
partnership of peoples, not a mere partnership of govern- 
ments. 

It might be impossible, also, in such untoward circum- 
stances, to admit Germany to the free ecqnomic intercourse 
which must inevitably spring out of the other partnerships 
of a real peace. But there would be no aggression in that; 
and such a situation, inevitable because of distrust, would 
in the very nature of things sooner or later cure itself, by 
processes which would assuredly set in. 

The wrongs, the very deep wrongs, committed in daa war 
will have to be righted. That, of course. But they cannot 
and must not be righted by the commission of similar wrongs 
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against Germany and her allies. The world will not permit 
the commission of similar wrongs as a means of reparation 
and settlement. Statesmen must by this time have learned 
that the opinion of the world is everywhere wide-awake and 
fully comprehends the issues involved. No representative 
of any self-governed nation will dare disregard it by attempt- 
ing any such covenants of selfishness and compromise as 
were entered into at the congress of Vienna. 

_ The thought of the plain people here and everywhere 


throughout the world, the people who enjoy no privilege 


and have very simple and unsophisticated standards of right 
and wrong, is the air all governments must henceforth 
breathe if they would live. It is in the full disclosing light 
of that thought that all policies must be conceived and 
executed in this midday hour of the world’s life. 

German rulers have been able to upset the peace of the 
world only because the German people were not suffered 
under their tutelage, to share the comradeship of the other 
peoples of the world either in thought or in purpose. They 
were allowed to have no opinion of their own which might 
be set up as a rule of conduct for those who exercised author- 
ity over them. ‘But the congress that concludes this war 
will feel the full strength of the tides that run now in the 
hearts and consciences of free men everywhere. Its conclu- 
sions will run with those tides. 

All these things have been true from the very beginning of 
this stupendous war; and I cannot help thinking that if they 
had been made plain at the very outset the sympathy and 
enthusiasm of the Russian people might have been once for 
all enlisted on the side of the Allies, suspicion and distrust 
swept away, and a real and lasting union of purpose effected. 
Had they believed these things at the very moment of their 
revolution and had they been confirmed in that belief since, 
the sad reverses which have recently marked the progress 
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of their affairs toward an ordered and stable government 
of free men might have been avoided. 

The Russian people have been poisoned by the very same 
falsehoods that have kept the German people in the dark, 
and the poison has been administered by the very same 


_ hands. The only possible antidote is the truth. It cannot 


be uttered too plainly or too often. 

From every point of view, therefore, it has seemed to be 
my duty to speak these declarations of purpose, to add these 
specific interpretations to what I took the liberty of saying 
to the senate in January. Our entrance into the war has not 
altered our attitude toward the settlement that must come 
when it is over. When I said in January that the nations of 
the world were entitled not only to free pathways upon the 
sea, but also to assured and unmolested access to those 
pathways I was thinking, and I am thinking now, not of 
the smaller and weaker nations alone, which need our coun- 
tenance and support, but also of the great and powerful 
nations, and of our present enemies as well as our present as- 
sociates in the war. I was thinking, and am thinking now, 
of Austria herself, among the rest, as well as of Serbia and 
of Poland. Justice and equality of rights can be had only 
at a great price. We are seeking permanent, not temporary, 
foundations for the peace of the world, and must seek them 
candidly and fearlessly. As always, the right will prove to 
be the expedient. . 

What shall we do, then, to push this great war of freedom ~ 
and justice to its righteous conclusion? We must clear away 
with a thorough hand all impediments to success, and 
we must make every adjustment of law that will facilitate 
the full and free use of our whole capacity and force as a 
fighting unit. 

One very embarrassing obstacle that stands in our way > 
is that we are at war with Germany, but not with her allies. 
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I therefore very earnestly recommend that the Congress 
immediately declare the United States in a state of war with 
Austria-Hungary. Does it seem strange to you that this 
should be the conclusion of the argument I have just ad- 
dressed to you? It is not. It is in fact the inevitable logic 
of what I have said. Austria-Hungary is for the time being 
not her own mistress, but simply the vassal of the German 
Government. We must face the facts as they are and act 
upon them without sentiment in this stern business. 

The Government of Austria-Hungary is not acting upon 
its own initiative or in response to the wishes and feelings 
of its own peoples, but as the instrument of another nation. 
We must meet its force with our own and regard the Central 


_ Powers as but one. The war can be successfully conducted 


in no other way. The same logic would lead also to a decla- 
ration of war against Turkey and Bulgaria. They also are 
the tools of Germany. But they are mere tools and do 
not yet stand in the direct path of our necessary action. 
We shall go wherever the necessities of this war carry us, 
but it seems to me that we should go only where imme- 
diate and practical considerations lead us and not heed any 
others. — | 

The financial and military measures which must be 
adopted will suggest themselves as the war and its under- 
takings develop, but I will take the liberty of proposing to 
you certain other acts of legislation which seem to me to be 
needed for the support of the war and for the release of our 
whole force and energy. 

It will be necessary to extend in certain particulars the 
legislation of the last session with regard to alien enemies; 


_ and also necessary; I believe, to create a very definite and 


particular control over the entrance and departure of all 
persons into and from the United States. y 
Legislation should be enacted defining as a criminal 
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offense every willful violation of the Presidential proclama- 
tions relating to enemy aliens promulgated under Section 

4067 of the Revised Statutes and providing appropriate. 
punishments; and women as well as men should be included 

under the terms of the acts placing restraints upon alien 

enemies. It is likely that as time goes on many alien ene: 

mies will be willing to be fed and housed at the expense of 

the Government in the detention camps, and it would be 

the purposed of the legislation I have suggested to confine 

offenders among them in penitentiaries and other similar 
institutions where they could be made to work as other 

criminals do. 

Recent experience has convinced me that the Congress 
must go further in authorizing the Government to set limits 
to prices. The law of supply and demand, I am sorry to 
say, has been replaced by the law of unrestrained selfish- 
ness. While we have eliminated profiteering in several 
branches of industry, it still runs impudently rampant in 
others. The farmers, for example, complain with a great - 
deal of justice that, while the regulation of food prices 
restricts their incomes, no restraints are placed upon the 
prices of most of the things they must themselves purchase, 
and similar iniquities obtain on all sides. 

It is imperatively necessary that the consideration of 


_the full use of the water power of the country and also 


the consideration of the systematic and yet economical 
development of such of the natural resources of the country 
as are still under the control of the Federal Government 
should be resumed and affirmatively and constructively 
dealt with at the earliest possible moment. The pressing 
need of such legislation is daily becoming more obvious. 
The legislation proposed at the last session with regard 
to regulated combinations among our exporters, in order to 
provide for our foreign trade a more effective organization 
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and method of coéperation, ought by all means to be com- 
pleted at this session. 

And I beg that the members of the House of Representa- 
tives will permit me to express the opinion that it will be 
impossible to deal in any way but a very wasteful and 
extravagant fashion with the enormous appropriations of 
the public moneys which must continue to be made, if the 
war is to be properly sustained, unless the House will con- 
sent to return to its former practice of initiating and pre- 
paring all appropriation bills through a single committee, 
in order that responsibility may be centered, expenditures 
standardized and made uniform, and waste and duplication 
as much as possible avoided. 

Additional legislation may also become necessary before 
the present Congress adjourns in order to effect the most 
efficient codrdination and operation of the railway and other 
transportation systems of the country; but to that I shall, 
if circumstances should demand, call the attention of Con- 
gress upon another occasion. 

If I have overlooked anything that ought to be done for 


’ the more effective conduct of the war, your own counsels 
will supply the omission. What I am perfectly clear about 


is that in the present session of the Congress our whole 


- attention and energy should be concentrated on the vigorous 


and rapid and successful prosecution of the great task of 
winning the war. 

We can do this with all the greater zeal and enthusiasm 
because we know that for us this is a war of high principle, 
debased by no selfish ambition of conquest or spoliation; 
because we know, and all the world knows, that we have 
been forced into it to save the very institutions we live under 
from corruption and destruction. The purposes of the Cen- 
tral Powers strike straight at the very heart of everything 


we believe in; their methods of warfare outrage every prin- 
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ciple of humanity and of knightly honor; their intrigue has 
corrupted the very thought and spirit of many of our people; 
their sinister and secret diplomacy has sought to take our 
very territory away from us and disrupt the union of. the 
States. Our safety would be at an end, our honor forever 
sullied and brought into contempt were we to permit their 
triumph. They are striking at the very existence of democ- 
racy and liberty. 

It is because it is for us a war of high, disinterested pur- 
pose, in which all the free peoples of the world are banded 
together for the vindication of right, a war for the preserva- 
tion of our nation and of all that it has held dear of principle 
and of purpose, that we feel ourselves doubly constrained | 
to propose for its outcome only that which is righteous and 
of irreproachable intention, for our foes as well as for our 
friends. 

The cause being just and holy, the settlement must be 
of like motive and quality. For this we can fight, but for 
nothing less noble or less worthy of our traditions. For this — 
cause we entered the war and for this cause will we battle 
until the last gun is fired. 

I have spoken plainly because this seems to me the time 
when it is most necessary to speak plainly, in order that all 
the world may know that even in the heat and ardor of the 
struggle and when our whole thought is of carrying the war 
through to its end we have not forgotten any ideal or prin- — 
ciple for which the name of America has been held in honor 
among the nations and for which it has been our glory to 
contend in the great generations that went before us. 

A supreme moment of history has come. The eyes of the 
people have been opened and they see. The hand of God is 
laid upon the nations. He will show them favor, I devoutly 
believe, only if they rise to the clear heights of His own © 
justice and mercy. 


THE IDEALS OF DEMOCRACY’ 
WOODROW WILSON 


ONcE more, as repeatedly before, the spokesmen of the 
Central Empires have indicated their desire to discuss the 
objects of the war and the possible bases of a general peace. 
Parleys have been in progress at Brest-Litovsk between 


_ Russian representatives and representatives of the Central 


Powers to which the attention of all the belligerents has 
been invited for the purpose of ascertaining whether it may 
be possible to extend these parleys into a general conference 
with regard to terms of peace and settlement. 

The Russian representatives presented not only a per- 
fectly definite statement of the principles upon which they 
would be willing to conclude peace, but also an equally 
definite program of the concrete application of those 
principles. 

The representatives of the Central Powers, on their part, 


_ presented an outline of settlement which, if much less 


definite, seemed susceptible of liberal interpretation until 
their specific program of practical terms was added. 

That program proposed no concessions at all, either to 
sovereignty of Russia or to the preferences of the population 
with whose fortunes it dealt, but meant, in a word, that 
the Central Empires were to keep every foot of territory 


‘their armed forces had occupied — every province, every 


city, every point of vantage — as a permanent addition to 
their territories and their power. 
It is a reasonable conjecture that the general principles 
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of settlement which they at first suggested originated with 
the more liberal statesmen of Germany and Austria, the 
men who have begun to feel the force of their own people’s 
thought and purpose, while the concrete terms of actual 
settlement came from the military leaders, who have no 
thought but to keep what they have got. The negotiations 
have been broken off. The Russian representatives were 
sincere and in earnest. They cannot entertain such pro- 
posals of conquest and domination. 

The whole incident is full of significance. It is also full 
of perplexity. With whom are the Russian representatives 
dealing? For whom are the representatives of the Central 
Empires speaking? Are they speaking for the majorities of 
their respective parliaments or for the minority parties — 
that military and imperialistic minority which has so far 
dominated their whole policy and controlled the affairs of 
Turkey and the Balkan States, which have felt obliged to 
become their associates in this war? 

The Russian representatives have insisted, very justly, 
very wisely, and in the true spirit of democracy, that the 
conferences they have been holding with the Teutonic and 
Turkish statesmen should be held within open, not closed, 
doors, and all the world has been audience, as was desired. 

To whom have we been listening, then? To those whe 
speak the spirit and intention of the resolutions of the Ger- 


man Reichstag of the 9th of July last,. the spirit and inten- 


tion of the liberal leaders and parties of Germany, or to 
those who resist and defy that spirit and intention and insist 
upon conquest and subjugation? Or are we listening in fact 
to both, unreconciled and in open and hopeless contradic- 
tion? These are very serious and pregnant questions. Upor 
the answer to them depends the peace of the world. 

But whatever the results of the parleys at Brest-Litovsk 
whatever the confusions of counsel and of purpose in the 
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utterances of the spokesmen of the Central Empires, they 
have again attempted to acquaint the world with their 
objects in the war and have again challenged their adver- 
saries to say what their objects are and what sort of settle- 
ment they would deem just and satisfactory. 

There is no good reason why that challenge should not be 
responded to, and responded to with the utmost candor. 
We did not wait for it. Not once, but again and again, we 
have laid our whole thought and purpose before the world, 
not in general terms only, but each time with sufficient 
definition to make it clear what sort of definitive terms of 


settlement must necessarily spring out of them. 


Within the last week Mr. Lloyd George has spoken with 
admirable candor and in admirable spirit for the people and 
Government of Great Britain. There is no confusion of 
counsel among the adversaries of the Central Powers, no 
uncertainty of principle, no vagueness of detail. 

The only secrecy of counsel, the only lack of fearless | 
frankness, the only failure to make definite statement of 
the objects of the war lies with Germany and her allies. The 
issues of life and death hang upon these definitions. No 
statesman who has the least conception of his responsibility 
ought for a moment to permit himself to continue this trag- 
ical and appalling outpouring of blood and treasure unless 
he is sure beyond a peradventure that the objects of the . 
vital sacrifice are part and parcel of the very life of society 
and that the people for whom he speaks think them right 
and imperative as he does. 

There is, moreover, a voice calling for these definitions of 
principle and of purpose which is, it seems to me, more 
thrilling and more) compelling than any of the many mov- 
ing voices with which the troubled air of the world is 
filled. It is the voice of the Russian people. They are pros- 
trate and all but helpless, it would seem, before the grim 
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power of Germany, which has hitherto known no relenting 
and no pity. Their power apparently is shattered, and yet 
their soul is not subservient. They will not yield either in 
principle or in action. The conception of what is right, of 
what is humane and honorable for them to accept, has been 
stated with a frankness, a largeness of view, a generosity of 
spirit, and a universal human sympathy which must chal- 
lenge the admiration of every friend of mankind; and they 
have refused to compound their ideals or desert others 
that they themselves may be safe. 

They call to us to say what it is that we aie in what, 
if in anything, our purpose and our spirit differ from theirs; 
and I believe that the people of the United States would 
wish me to respond with utter simplicity and frankness. 

Whether their present leaders believe it or not, it is our 
heartfelt desire and hope that some way may be opened 
whereby we may be privileged to assist the people of Russia 
to attain their utmost hope of liberty and ordered peace. 

It will be our wish and purpose that the processes of 
peace, when they are begun, shall be absolutely open, and 
that they shall involve and \permit henceforth no secret un- 
derstandings of any kind. The day of conquest and aggran- 
dizement is gone by; so is also the day of secret covenants 
entered into in the interest of particular governments, and 
likely at some unlooked for moment to upset the peace of 
the world. 

It is this happy fact, now clear to the: view of every pub- 
lic man whose thoughts do not still linger in an age that 
is dead and gone, which makes it possible for every nation 
whose purposes are consistent with justice and the peace 
of the world to avow now or at any other time the objects 
it has in view. 

We entered this war because violations of right had oc- 
curred which touched us to the quick and made the life of 
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our own people impossible unless they were corrected and 
the world secured once for all against their recurrence. 
What we demand in this war, therefore, is nothing peculiar 
to ourselves. 

Tt is that the world be made fit and safe to live in; and 
particularly that it be made safe for every peace-loving 
nation which, like our own, wishes to live its own life, deter- 
mine its own institutions, be assured of justice and fair 
dealing by the other peoples of the world as against force 
and selfish aggression. 

All the peoples of the world are in effect partners in this 
interest, and for our own part we see very clearly that unless 
justice be done to others it will not be done to us. 

The program of the world’s peace, therefore, is our pro-~ 
gram, and that program, the only possible program, as we 
see it, is this: — 

I. Open covenants of peace, openly arrived at, after 
which there shall be no private international understandings 
of any kind, but diplomacy shall proceed always frankly 
and in the public view. 

If. Absolute freedom of navigation upon the seas, outside 
territorial waters, alike in peace and in war, except as the 
seas may be closed in whole or in part by international action 


' for the enforcement of international covenants. 


Iif. The removal, so far as possible, of all economic bar- 
riers and the establishment of an equality of trade condi- 
tions among all the nations consenting to the peace and 
associating themselves for its maintenance. 

IV. Adequate guaranties given and taken that national 
armaments will be reduced to the lowest point consistent 
with domestic safety. 

Y. A free, open-minded, and absolutely impartial adjust- 
ment of all colonial claims, based upon a strict observance 
of the principle that in determining all such questions of 
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sovereignty the interest of the populations concerned must 
have equal weight with the equitable claims of the govern- 
ment whose title is to be determined. 

VI. The evacuation of all Russian territory and such a 
settlement of all questions affecting Russia as will secure 
the best and freest codperation of the other nations of the 
world in obtaining for her an unhampered and unembar- 
rassed opportunity for the independent determination of 
her own political development and national policy and assure 
her of a sincere welcome into the society of free nations under 
institutions of her own choosing; and, more than a welcome, 
assistance also of every kind that she may need and may 
herself desire. The treatment accorded Russia by her sister 
nations in the months to come will be the acid test of their 
good will, of their comprehension of her needs as distin- 
guished from their own interests, and of their intelligent and 
unselfish sympathy. 

VII. Belgium, the whole world will agree, must be evac- 
uated and restored without any attempt to limit the sover- 
eignty which she enjoys in common with all other free 
nations. No other single act will serve as this will serve 
to restore confidence among the nations in the laws which 
they have themselves set and determined for the govern- © 
ment of their relations with one another. Without this heal- 
ing act the whole structure and ashes d of international law 
is forever impaired. 

VIII. All French territory should y freed aa thes: in- 
vaded portions restored and the wrong done to France by 
Prussia in 1871 in the matter of Alsace-Lorraine, which has | 
unsettled the peace of the world for nearly fifty years, should 
be righted, in order that peace may once more be made 
secure in the interest of all. 

IX. A readjustment of the frontiers of Italy should be 
effected along clearly recognizable lines of nationality. 
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X. The peoples of Austria-Hungary, whose place among 
the nations we wish to see safeguarded and assured, should 
be accorded the freest opportunity of autonomous develop- 
ment. 

XI. Rumania, Serbia, and Montenegro should be evacu- 
ated; occupied territories restored; Serbia accorded free and 
secure access to the sea; and the relations of the several 
Balkan States to one another determined by friendly counsel 
along historically established lines of allegiance and nation- 
ality; and international guaranties of the political and eco- 

nomic independence and territorial integrity of the several 
Balkan States should be entered into. 

XII. The Turkish portions of the present Ottoman Em- 
pire should be assured a secure sovereignty, but the other 
nationalities which are now under Turkish rule should be 
assured an undoubted security of life and an absolutely 
unmolested opportunity of autonomous development, and 
the Dardanelles should be permanently opened as a free 
passage to the ships and commerce of all nations under 
international guaranties. 

XIII. An independent Polish State should be erected 
which should include the territories inhabited by indispu- 
tably Polish populations, which should be assured a free 
and secure access to the sea, and whose political and eco- 
nomic independence and territorial integrity should be guar- 
anteed by international covenant. 

_ XIV. A general association of nations must be formed 
under specific covenants for the purpose of affording mutual 
guaranties of political independence and territorial integ- 
rity to great and small states alike. 
_ In regard to these essential rectifications of wrong and 
assertions of right we feel ourselves to be intimate part- 
ners of all the governments and peoples associated to- 

_ gether against the imperialists. We cannot be separated in 

| 
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interest or divided in purpose. We stand together until the 
end. 

For such arrangements and covenants we are willing to 
fight and to continue to fight until they are achieved; but 
only because we wish the right to prevail and desire a just 
and stable peace such as can be secured only by removing 
the chief provocations to war, which this program does 
remove. 

We have no jealousy of German greatness and there is 
nothing in this program that impairs it. We grudge her no 
achievement or distinction of learning or of pacifie enter- 
prise such as have made her record very bright and very 
enviable. We do not wish to injure her or to block in any — 
way her legitimate influence or power. We do not wish to 
fight her either with arms or with hostile arrangements of 
trade, if she is willing to associate herself with us and the 
other peace-loving nations of the world in covenants of 
justice and law and fair dealing. We wish her only to accept 
a place of equality among the peoples of the world — the - 
new world in which we now live— instead of a place of 
mastery. 

Neither do we presume to suggest to her any alteration — 
or modification of her institutions. But it is necessary, we 
must frankly say, and necessary as a preliminary to any 
intelligent dealings with her on our part, that we should 
know whom her spokesmen speak for when they speak to 
us, whether for the Reichstag majority or for the military 
party and the men whose creed is imperial domination. 

We have spoken now, surely, in terms too concrete to — 
admit of any further doubt or question. 

An evident principle runs through the whole program I 
have outlined. It is the principle of justice to all peoples 
and nationalities, and their right to live on equal terms of 
liberty and safety with one another, whether they be strong 
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or weak. Unless this principle be made its foundation no 
part of the structure of international justice can stand. The 
people of the United States could act upon no other princi- 
ple, and to the vindication of this principle they are ready 
to devote their lives, their honor, and everything that they 
possess. The moral climax of this, the culminating and final 
war for human liberty, has come, and they are ready to put 
their strength, their own highest purpose, their own integrity, 
and devotion to the test. 


FORCE TO THE UTMOST? 
WOODROW WILSON 


Tuts is the anniversary of our acceptance of Germany’s 
challenge to fight for our right to live and be free, and for 
the sacred rights of free men everywhere. The Nation is 
awake. There is no need to call to it. We know what the 
war must cost, our utmost sacrifice, the lives of our fittest 
men and, if need be, all that we possess. The loan we are 
met to discuss is one of the least parts of what we are called 
upon to give and to do, though in itself imperative. The 
people of the whole country are alive to the necessity of it, 
and are ready to lend to the utmost, even where it involves 
a sharp skimping and daily sacrifice to lend out of meager 
earnings. They will look with reprobation and contempt 
upon those who can and will not, upon those who demand ~ 
a higher rate of interest, upon those who think of it as a 
mere commercial transaction. I have not come, therefore, 
to urge the loan. I have come only to give you, if I can, a 
more vivid conception of what it is for. 

The reasons for this great war, the reason why it had to 
come, the need to fight it through, and the issues that hang 
upon its outcome, are more clearly disclosed now than ever 
before. It is easy to see just what this particular loan 
means because the cause we are fighting for stands more 
sharply revealed than at any previous crisis of the momen- 
tous struggle. The man who knows least can now see 
plainly how the cause of justice stands and what the im- 
perishable thing is he is asked to invest in. Men in America 


1 An address at Baltimore, April 6, 1918. 
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“may be more sure than they ever were before that the cause 
is their own, and that, if it should be lost, their own great 
Nation’s place and mission in the world would be lost with 
it. 

I call you to witness, my fellow countrymen, that at no 
stage of this terrible business have I judged the purposes 
of Germany intemperately. I should be ashamed in the 
presence of affairs so grave, so fraught with the destinies 
‘of mankind throughout all the world, to speak with trucu- 
lence, to use the weak language of hatred or vindictive 
purpose. We must judge as we would be judged. I have 
_ sought to learn the objects Germany has in this war from 
the mouths of her own spokesmen, and to deal as frankly 
with them as I wished them to deal with me. I have laid 
bare our own ideals, our own purposes, without reserve 
‘or doubtful phrase, and have asked them to say as plainly 
what it is that they seek. 

We have ourselves proposed no injustice, no aggression. 
We are ready, whenever the final reckoning is made, to 
be just to the German people, deal fairly with the Ger- 

man power, as with all others. There can be no difference 

_ between peoples in the final judgment, if it is indeed to be 

a righteous judgment. To propose anything but justice, 

even-handed and dispassionate justice, to Germany at any 


_ time, whatever the outcome of the war, would be to re- 


nounce and dishonor our own cause. For we ask nothing 
that we are not willing to accord. 
It has been with this thought that I have sought to learn 
from those who spoke for Germany whether it was justice 
or dominion and the execution of their own will upon the 
‘other nations of the world that the German leaders were 
‘seeking. They have answered, answered in unmistakable 
_ terms. They have avowed that it was not justice but do- 
minion and the unhindered execution of their own will. 


} 
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The avowal has not come from Germany’s statesmen. 
It has come from her military leaders, who are her real 
rulers. Her statesmen have said that they wished peace, 
and were ready to discuss its terms whenever their oppo- 
nents were willing to sit down at the conference table with 
them. Her present Chancellor has said, — in indefinite and 
uncertain terms, indeed, and in phrases that often seem to 
deny their own meaning, but with as much plainness as he 
thought prudent, — that he believed that peace should be 
based upon the principles which we had declared would 
be our own in the final settlement. At Brest-Litovsk her 
civilian delegates spoke in similar terms; professed their 
desire to conclude a fair peace and accord to the peoples 
with whose fortunes they were dealing the right to choose 
their own allegiances. But action accompanied and fol- 
lowed the profession. Their military masters, the men who 
act for Germany and exhibit her purpose in execution, pro-« 
claimed a very different conclusion. We cannot mistake 
what they have done, —in Russia, in Finland, in the 
Ukraine, in Rumania. The real test of their justice and 
fair play has come. From this we may judge the rest. 
They are enjoying in Russia a cheap triumph in which no 
brave or gallant nation can long take pride. A great 
people, helpless by their own act, lies for the time at their 
mercy. Their fair professions are forgotten. They no- 
where set up justice, but everywhere impose their power and 
exploit everything for their own use and aggrandizement; 
and the peoples of conquered provinces are invited to be 
free under their dominion! 

Are we not justified in believing that they would do the 
same things at their western front if they were not there 
face to face with armies whom even their countless divisions 
cannot overcome? If, when they have felt their check to 
be final, they should propose favorable and equitable terms 
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with regard to Belgium and France and Italy, could they 


_ blame us if we concluded that they did so only to assure 


themselves of a free hand in Russia and the East? 

Their purpose is undoubtedly to make all the Slavic 
peoples, all the free and ambitious nations of the Baltic 
peninsula, all the lands that Turkey has dominated and 
misruled, subject to their will and ambition and build 
upon that dominion an empire of force upon which they 
fancy that they can then erect an empire of gain and 
commercial supremacy, an empire as hostile to the 
Americas as to the Europe which it will overawe, — an 
empire which will ultimately master Persia, India, and the 
peoples of the Far East. In such a program our ideals, 
the ideals of justice and humanity and liberty, the princi- 
ple of the free self-determination of nations upon which 
all the modern world insists, can play no part. They 


are rejected for the ideals of power, for the principle that 


the strong must rule the weak, that trade must follow the 


flag, whether those to whom it is taken welcome it or not, 


that the peoples of the world are to be made subject to 
the patronage and overlordship of those who have the power 
to enforce it. 

That program once carried out, America and all who 
care or dare to stand with her must arm, and prepare them- 
selves to contest the mastery of the world, a mastery in 
which the rights of common men, the rights of women and 
of all who are weak, must for the time being be trodden 


. under foot and disregarded, and the old, age-long struggle 
_ for freedom and right begin again at its beginning. Every- 


thing that America has lived for and loved and grown great 


_ to vindicate and bring to a glorious realization will have 
fallen in utter ruin and the gates of mercy once more piti- 
’ lessly shut upon mankind! 


The thing is preposterous and impossible; and yet is not 
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that what the whole course and action of the German armies 
has meant wherever they have moved? I do not wish, even 
in this moment of utter disillusionment, to judge harshly 
or unrighteously. I judge only what the German arms 
have accomplished with unpitying thoroughness through- - 
out every fair region they have touched. 

What, then, are we to do? For myself, I am ready, ready 
siill, ready even now, to discuss a fair and just and honest 
peace at any time that it is sincerely purposed, — a peace 
in which the strong and the weak shall fare alike. But 
the answer, when I proposed such a peace, came from the 
German commanders in Russia, and I cannot mistake the 
meaning of the answer. 

I accept the challenge. I know that you accept it. All 
the world shall know that you accept it. It shall appear 
in the utter sacrifice and self-forgetfulness with which we 
shall give all that we love and all that we have to redeem 
the world and make it fit for free men like ourselves to live © 
in. This now is the meaning of all that we do. Let every- 
thing that we say, my fellow countrymen, everything 
that we henceforth plan and accomplish, ring true to 
this response till the majesty and might of our concerted | 
power shall fill the thought and utterly defeat the force 
of those who flout and misprize what we honor and hold 
dear. Germany has once more said that force, and force 
alone, shall decide whether justice and peace shall reign 
in the affairs of men, whether Right as America conceives 
it or Dominion as she conceives it shall determine the 
destinies of mankind. There is, therefore, but one response 
possible from us: Force, Force to the utmost, Force with- 
out stint or limit, the righteous and triumphant Force 
which shall make Right the law of the world, and rina 
every, selfish dominion down in the dust. 
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